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CuHapter XXIX. 
CONFESSION. 


| eo the days of St. Paul, and perhaps from a still earlier 

period, it has been admitted that, as regards many of the 
incidents and accidents of life, a man must be his own judge and 
fix his standard of right and wrong for himself. There are persons 
who feel bound to quench their thirst only with non-intoxicating 
beverages, and there are persons who are content to refrain from 
allowing their beverages to intoxicate them; some consider it 
a duty to fast rigorously throughout Lent, while others are 
of opinion that abstinence from pudding on Friday fully meets 
the requirements of the case. It all depends upon the point of 
view ; and although it might be dangerous to strain this principle 
of toleration too far (lest we should find ourselves compelled to 
excuse the peculiarities of the Peculiar People), it may be con- 
ceded that a married woman who has received a declaration of 
love from somebody who is not her husband need not of necessity 
take blame to herself on that account. Indeed, it seems probable 
that there are a good many married ladies who would never dream 
of so doing. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, Hope Herbert did not happen 
to be one of these. To her mind, a woman who had passed 
through such an experience must be more or less disgraced by it, 
just as a man to whom a bribe has been offered cannot recover his 
self-respect by a mere refusal of it ; since bribes are not offered to 
persons likely to refuse them. She had wished to be, and until 
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lately had believed herself to be, omni suspicione major ; but now 
there was no getting over the fact that this was not the view 
universally taken of her. Furious as she was against Bertie 
Cunningham, and unsparing as was her condemnation of him, a 
careful process of self-examination obliged her to find him guilty 
with extenuating circumstances. She saw that her intimacy with 
him had been liable to misconception, and although he ought 
never to have misconceived it, it was, perhaps, hardly wonderful 
that he should have done so. Therefore, instead of employing the 
few hours left of the night in going to sleep, she tossed and turned 
miserably, and was filled with distress and repentance. 

Now true repentance, as the Church has always taught, consists 
of three parts: namely, contrition, confession, and amendment; 
and a much more comfortable thing it would be for us poor sinners 
if it only consisted of the first. As for Hope, she would have had 
no difficulty in accomplishing the third into the bargain; it was 
the second that she dreaded, and yet could not see her way to 
escape. Here again the point of view is the sign-post which 
seekers after the right path have to consult ; and one may imagine 
that a conscientious woman, placed as Hope was, might deem it 
needless to take her husband into her confidence. The objections 
to such a course are manifest, and the duty of it not so clear but 
that a very trifling application of casuistry will suffice to obscure 
it. But there was a fatal honesty and directness in Hope's 
character which prevented casuistry from being of any use to her. 
She had offended against Dick—innocently, no doubt, still she 
had offended—and nothing short of acknowledging as much to 
him could set her at peace with herself again. Assuredly it was 
not fear of the consequences that ought to close her lips; yet she 
hoped that these would not be very terrible. He would hardly 
be so ungenerous as to blame her; and, if he were moderately 
generous, he might even be disposed to blame himself a little. 
He might have foreseen what was likely to happen; he might 
have given her a word of warning—he, who knew the world and 
the wicked ways of men so much better than she did. But in any 
case he must be told. 

When she went down to breakfast she was relieved to hear that 
Bertie had already fled. 

“Captain Cunningham asked me to say good-bye to you for 
him,” Carry, whose face wore an anxious and annoyed expression, 
informed her. “ He had a telegram early this morning, telling him 
to return to duty at once. Not very civil of his Colonel, I think, 
considering that the man was here last night and must have known 
that we didn’t want our visitors to be hustled off before breakfast.” 
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Hope felt some doubt as to whether the poor Colonel had been 
guilty of the incivility attributed to him, but was very willing to 

pardon him if he had. The majority of her guests, including her 

uncle and aunt, were leaving her that day, and a private interview 

with Dick was out of the question before the afternoon. She 

forced herself to talk, and was glad to find that she could do so with 

tolerable ease. 

“You are looking very pale, my dear,” Lady Jane said. “Iam 
afraid you over-tired yourself last night; but you have the 
comfort of knowing that it was a great success.” And then in an 
undertone: “ Do you think that wretched little man has gone off 
without doing his duty, after all? Between you and me, I know 
he didn’t have a telegram this morning, because the butler told my 
maid that none had arrived for anybody.” 

“ Perhaps Carry has refused him,” said Hope, allowing herself 
that little bit of duplicity as a set-off against the candour which 
she was about to display by-and-by. 

But Lady Jane’s only answer to so absurd an hypothesis was a 
snort of derision. 

That necessity for keeping up appearances which Hope had 
sneered at the night before, and which all of us find a little irk- 
some at times, ought not, after all, to be counted among the 
burdens of existence, since it forces us not only to conceal our 
troubles but to put them out of our minds. Hope was busy all 
the morning making civil speeches and saying good-bye to her 
visitors, and so had no time either to fret over what had happened 
in the past or to grow alarmed as to what was about to happen in 
the immediate future. By luncheon time the house was almost 
empty, and she was then able to see the approach of her 
opportunity. In the afternoon Dick was to drive a bachelor 
friend of his down to the station: her obvious plan would be to 
intercept him at the confines of the park on his return, and make 
her confession while he walked back with her to the house. Carry, 
who never requested her company and doubtless never desired it, 
would not be likely to throw obstacles in the way of this scheme. 

Everybody is agreed that when a tooth has to be drawn the 
sooner it comes out the better; but it is only exceptionally 
strong-minded persons who can contrive to be cheerful during the 
hours preceding the operation, and it must be confessed that when 
Hope, looking at her watch, found that it was already half-past 
four and that she must start at once if she wished to make sure of 
catching her husband at a given point, her heart began to sink 
within her. She had never quite succeeded in fathoming the 
depths of Dick’s nature. He himself would probably have 
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declared that there were none to fathom, and certainly it was not 
his habit to conceal either his tastes or his opinions ; but everyone 
must have a temper somewhere or other about him, and the less 
he shows it the more stormy it is apt to be when aroused. So far 
as Hope was concerned Dick’s temper was an unknown quantity. 
She had not once seen him angry; but since their marriage there 
really had been nothing to make him so. What she half knew 
and half surmised was that his notions of duty were of the 
strictest order, and that he was by no means given to recognizing 
degrees of right and wrong. She felt almost sure that he would 
either absolve her altogether or condemn her utterly, and she was 
afraid that if he did condemn her, he might do so with a violence 
which she would not be able readily to pardon. In short, she 
perceived that there was danger ahead and longed, as everyone 
must at such times, to be either in the thick of it or out of it; so 
that, as she made her way across the park, her courage required 
constant turns of the screw to keep it up to the sticking-point. 

The day had been hot and airless, but now a light wind had 
sprung up, setting the leaves whispering softly overhead, as Hope 
skirted the woods. The rabbits scuttled away on her approach, 
but not very fast, for they were quite well aware that she did not 
carry a gun; bright-eyed squirrels peered down at her from the 
boughs, and in the cool depths of the thickets the birds were 
calling to one another. To all these sights and sounds, which 
ordinarily pleased her, she paid little heed, but hastened on, as 
though by increasing her pace she could bring Dick back from the 
station any sooner or cause the bad quarter of an hour that was 
coming to begin a second before its appointed time. Naturally 
enough, the only consequence of her hurry was that she made 
herself uncomfortably hot, and reached the wicket gate, for which 
she was bound, a good deal earlier than was necessary. She 
leaned over it, looking down the white, dusty high road and 
listening for the sound of wheels; and after a while, as the silence 
remained unbroken, she began, somewhat inconsistently, to think 
what a blessed reprieve it would be if Dick had driven round by 
the gamekeeper’s cottage, as he sometimes did, and had thus 
given her a walk for nothing. 

But there was as yet no ground for any such conjecture, for her 
watch told her that it still wanted several minutes to the time at 
which she had calculated that her husband would pass the spot 
where she was standing, and the result proved the accuracy of her 
forecast. Punctually to the moment she heard the quick beat of 
a fast-trotting horse’s hoofs upon the road, and presently a high 
dog-cart hove in sight, in which Dick was seated aloft, smoking a 
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cigar and flicking at the hedgerows with his whip as he bowled 
along. She threw the gate open and stepped out as soon as he 
was opposite to her, whereupon he pulled up with a jerk and called 
out: “Oh, it’s you, is it? Shall I give you a lift?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Hope, trying, without conspicuous 
success, to look as if nothing was the matter; “but if you are not 
too lazy you might walk home with me.” 

Dick immediately handed the reins to the groom and descended 
with much deliberation. He had afew words to say to the man, 
and while he was saying them Hope scanned his face anxiously. 
How would he take it? Was he in a good humour? But the 
futility of such queries was obvious. Dick’s face looked exactly 
as it always looked, and as for being in a good humour, was he not 
always in a good humour? When he joined her and remarked, 
with his customary equanimity: “I’ve just had a telegram from 
Newmarket to say that Sarsaparilla has broken down—split her 
pastern at exercise this morning,” she felt that she could not at 
once plunge into the midst of her avowal. 

Sarsaparilla was the most valuable of Dick’s small string of 
thoroughbreds, and as great things had been expected of the mare 
it was necessary to express some condolence. So they talked a 
little of racing matters, which led them to speak of Jacob Stiles 
and of pictures and various other topics, and it seemed as if the 
conversation could by no possibility be brought round to the 
subject of Captain Cunningham and his delinquencies. Hope was 
neryous and talked very much at random; but Dick, lounging 
along by her side, with his hands in his pockets, did not seem to 
notice her embarrassment, and was altogether so easy and un- 
suspicious that she felt her task becoming more difficult every 
minute. Several times she tried to speak, but the words died 
away in her throat and her heart thumped against her ribs, until 
at last she told herself that this would never do and that she must 
shiver on the brink no longer. About a hundred yards ahead of 
them a spreading beech tree threw its shade across the grass. 
“When we get to that tree,” she thought to herself, “I will tell 
him.” And as soon as they reached the spot, she stopped short, 
interrupting him in the middle of a sentence. 

“ Dick,” she said, in a voice which sounded to her very queer 
and unlike her own, “I went to meet you on purpose: I have 
something to say to you.” 

“So I rather imagined,” observed Dick, placidly. 

“Why? What do you mean?” she asked, turning upon him 
with a quick look of alarm. 

“Only that you don’t as a rule ask me to take a walk with you, 
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you know. Besides, I thought from your face when you stopped 
me, that there was something in the wind. 

“There is something—something dreadful! I don’t know how 
to tell you about it.” She paused, and then went on appealingly : 
“ Dick, we agreed, didn’t we, that we would always be honest with 
one another ?—that we would have no concealments ?” 

Dick nodded, his face becoming a shade graver. “ Well?” he 
said. 

“ Well, that is why I thought I must let you know—though it 
would have been so much easier to say nothing, and I suppose you 
would never have found out.” Here she came to a second stand- 
still, thinking that perhaps he would give her a word of en- 
couragement, but he did not open his lips, and she had to blunder 
on as best she could. “It was last night—at the dance—I went 
out on to the terrace with Captain Cunningham, and—and——” 

At this point Hope broke down altogether and suddenly burst 
into tears. It was in no such fashion that she had intended to 
tell her tale. She had meant to be calm and collected, to relate 
without much comment exactly what had occurred, and to submit 
with meekness but dignity to any. reproaches that Dick might 
think himself justified in addressing to her; but instead of that, 
she was behaving like a silly hysterical school-girl, and was 
speaking quite unintelligibly into the bargain. However, there 
was nothing for it but to proceed. “I went out on to the terrace 
with him,” she repeated between her sobs, “and he said—he 
said J 

“That he loved you?” suggested Dick, in a quiet, level voice. 

Hope nodded over her pocket-handkerchief. “I couldn’t help 
it,” she murmured; “I had not the least idea of what he was 
going to say ; and—and I told him that I would never speak to 
him again.” 

She could hardly distinguish her husband’s features through her 
tears; but presently he broke the silence, and his voice certainly 
Sounded rather cold. “ Never mind,” he said ; “ don’t distress your- 
self. Sit down here, and you will be better in a few minutes.” 

Hope did as she was told. She seated herself on the short, dry 
grass beneath the beech tree and, leaning back against the trunk, 
tried to swallow down the lump which would keep rising in her 
throat, while Dick, his hands still in his pockets, moved away a 
few yards and stood with his back turned towards her and his 
head slightly bent. It was difficult to guess from his attitude in 
what way the news had affected him, or whether it had affected 
him atall. After what seemed a long time he slowly returned, 
and Hope looking up into his face saw that it was very grave. 
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“Are you angry with me, Dick ?” she asked, timidly. 

“No,” he answered, “I am not angry with you; I should be 
utterly unreasonable if I were. You have done all that you could 
possibly do. You have sent Cunningham away, and you have told 
me the truth at once. The rest is no fault of yours.” 

“T don’t know; I am afraid it was my fault a little. I ought 
to have known what was coming, for Aunt Jane warned me and 
so did Lady Chatterton ; only I would not believe them.” 

“ As far as that goes, I ought to have known, too,” said Dick ; 
“but what is done can’t be undone, and there’s no use in looking 
back over one’s shoulder. The future is the only thing that we 
can control.” 

He spoke quietly and without the slightest appearance of 
emotion; but somehow Hope was not quite reassured. “ You— 
you—won’t do anything to him, will you, Dick?” she hazarded. 

“ Horsewhip him, do you mean? Oh, dear no; what would be 
the good? For Carry’s sake, as well as for yours, I shall take no 
notice.” 

“For Carry’s sake!” echoed Hope. “ But surely you don’t 
think that there can be anything between her and Captain 
Cunningham now !” 

Dick smiled and looked apologetic: “ Well. you see, I’ve reached 
middle age, or something very near it,” he said. 

“What then?” asked Hope, being unable to perceive the 
relevance of this observation. 

“Only that at my time of life I can’t help knowing how easily 
men get over these things. He will return to Carry— and her 
fortune, you may depend upon it; and whenever he does return 
she will accept him gratefully. It isn’t exactly what you could 
call desirable ; but it can’t be helped. People must be allowed to 
make their own lives for themselves.” 

This philosophic acquiescence in the frailties of human nature 
did not please Hope, who rejoined, somewhat sharply: “I don’t 
see how you can be so sure. Most likely you have never been in 
love in the whole course of your life,” 

“Qh yes, I have—once,” replied Dick, after a moment of 
hesitation. 

“And you got over it very easily, no doubt.” 

* Well, I don’t look broken-hearted, do I?” 

“You certainly do not. But everybody is not so sensible.” 

“You mean insensible, perhaps? But I wasn’t talking about 
everybody; I was talking about Cunningham. Nevertheless, a 
time does come—it may be long or it may be quick in coming— 

when everybody ceases to wish for what can’t be had. Believe 
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me, you will find it so. This isn’t a subject which you and I can 
very well discuss together now ; but perhaps some day it may be 
different. Meanwhile, least said soonest mended.” 

Hope knitted her brows and stared at him. “You speak as if 
I—as if I—cared for Captain Cunningham !” she exclaimed. 

“Tf you did, I don’t think you would have any reason to be 
ashamed of it. You have never deceived me. From the very 
first you told me distinctly that you had no love for me; and if 
afterwards you met somebody whom you could love, it was—well, 
a piece of bad luck, that’s all.” 

“ But I don’t love him ; I hate him!” cried Hope, vehemently. 
“What right have you to make such accusations against me?” 
And then, as Dick made no reply: “Don’t you believe me?” she 
exclaimed. 

“T think you have behaved as honourably as it was possible to 
behave,” answered Dick; “and I believe that you speak with 
perfect sincerity.” 

“No, you don’t,” she returned, deeply wounded; “you don’t 
believe me in the least! And after all, how little it signifies! So 
long as I behave what you call honourably—by which I suppose 
you mean, so long as I don’t create a public scandal—you will be 
satisfied. Make your mind easy, then; I shall never disgrace 
you. But 1 wish—oh, I wish I had never married you!” 

Dick received this outburst as phlegmatically as he had received 
her previous display of agitation. “Iam afraid it has been a sad 
mistake,” he agreed. “ All that I can say is that I honestly 
thought I was consulting your happiness, as well as my own, at 
the time; and even now—however, we won't anticipate. The 
best plan is to take short views of life, go on from day to day, 
and do one’s duty. In the long run, crooked things become 
straight.” 

“Qne’s duty!” repeated Hope, scornfully ; *‘ that is easily said. 
What are your duties, I wonder ?—and how do you do them? ” 

“T’m afraid I often neglect them,” answered Dick, humbly 
enough. 

‘And sometimes mistake them, perhaps.” 

“Very likely. But I think I can see my duty pretty clearly, 
so far as you are concerned. And I should like just to thank you 
for having treated me so fairly. It is no more than I should have 
expected of you; but for all that, I know very well that you 
have done what nine women out of ten would have shirked, You 
need not have said that about not disgracing me; I trust you as 
implicitly as I trust myself.” 

“You may certainly trust me,” answered Hope, coldly. 
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They had resumed their walk long before this and were now at 
the entrance of the house, where they parted. Hope was not in 
the least appeased by the formal tribute to her honourable 
conduct expressed in her husband’s last speech. He had been 
pleased to say that he trusted her; but he had doubted her word ; 
and what was worse was that he had not cared at all whether she 
was speaking the truth or not. He had put aside the question of 
her loving or not loving Captain Cunningham as though it had 
been of quite secondary importance. It was “bad luck” for her, 
he had said; but he evidently did not look upon it as being bad 
luck for himself. He was just like Lady Jane and all the rest of 
them. ‘Do what you please, only don’t make a scandal” was the 
beginning and end of their code. As she thought, with burning 
anger, of the scene which she had just passed through, and 
realized how out of place her agitation had been, she almost found 
it in her heart to wish that she did love Bertie Cunningham, even 
though she should never see or speak to him again. “Right or 
wrong, it would be better than nothing. What is life worth if 
one is to care for nobody and be cared for by nobody?” she 
exclaimed. 

And the luxurious fittings of her boudoir, the wide-stretching 
gardens that could be seen through the open windows, the park 
and the woods beyond, and all the evidences of wealth and 
refinement that were about her could give no answer to that 
pertinent question. 


Cuaprer XXX, 
JACOB GOES OUT FOR A RIDE. 


Oxe hot morning in August Jacob Stiles, feeling weary and 
exhausted, laid down his brushes and maul-stick and went to the 
window for a mouthful of fresh air. He drew into his lungs one 
or two long breaths of that smoke-charged compound which goes 
by the name of air in London, and which the death-rate of that 
city shows to be extremely wholesome, but which no stretch of 
courtesy can call fresh. It failed to refresh Jacob, who returned 
into the room, threw a cloth over the canvas upon which he had 
been at work, and said to himself that it was high time to be off. 
There was nothing to prevent him from starting north, south, 
east, or west, as soon as he pleased; for his successful season had 
brought him ample funds, and he had nobody’s convenience to 
consult save his own; but, perhaps because he was possessed of 
such absolute freedom, he felt no inclination to make use of it ; 
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and after meditating for a short time he made up his mind to go 
quietly down to Farndon as usual. At Farndon, at any rate, he 
would find a friend, which was more than he could say with 
certainty of any other spot on the earth’s surface. In becoming 
famous as an artist he had become no better known as an indivi- 
dual, and the few advances which had been made to him he had 
discouraged ; for he recognized his destiny, and had long ago said 
to himself, like the poet: “Thou hast been, art, shalt be, alone.” 
But this did not prevent him from longing for the sight of Hope’s 
beautiful, kind face and the sound of her soft voice ; so he packed up 
his belongings and took his ticket for Windsor that same evening. 

It had long been his habit to come and go in this way, giving 
no notice of his movements. His rooms were always ready for 
him at Farndon, and often he would be for days in the house 
before the master of it chanced to come across him. Upon the 
present occasion he drove into the stableyard, as his custom was, 
and his arrival was noticed only by a few of the servants. There 
were no visitors just now, the man who brought him his dinner 
informed him. There had been a large party; but it had 
dispersed after the dance which had taken place two nights 
before, and now only the family was at home. There was, there- 
fore, no reason why Jacob should not venture down to the 
drawing-room after dinner and shake hands with Mrs. Herbert ; 
but he refrained from doing so, preferring to wait for a chance 
encounter. The next morning, however, hearing that Mr. 
Herbert was alone in his study, he betook himself thither, 
carrying with him a sporting paper which he had just received. 

Dick was poring over a large map, which he rolled up some- 
what hastily as Jacob entered. ‘‘Oh, is that you, Jake?” he 
said. ‘You've had enough of London, I suppose. Sit down and 
smoke a cigar.” 

There was a slight alteration in his face and in the ring of his 
voice, which at once made it clear to Jacob’s quick perceptions 
that something had happened to annoy him ; but Jacob would as 
soon have thought of slapping the President of the Royal 
Academy on the back as of asking what that something might be. 
Besides the paper which he held in his hand afforded a sufficient 
explanation. 

“T am sorry to see,” he said, “that Sarsaparilla has gone 
wrong.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. ‘I hope you haven’t backed her 
for the Leger.” 

“T never back horses,” answered Jacob, thinking to himself, 
“ As if he didn’t know that!” 
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Presently he resumed: “It is an unlucky accident; but it isn’t 
irreparable, you know. The mare will come right again, I have 
no doubt.” 

“T don’t care two straws whether she does or not,” returned 
Dick, with unwonted roughness. Then, seeing the other’s look 
of astonishment, he added, “The fact is that my horses will be 
brought to the hammer before long. I am thinking of going 
over to America to shoot, and if I carry out my present plan, I 
shall be away at least a year.” 

Before Dick’s marriage this sudden determination would have 
been only in accordance with his habits, and would have called 
for no remark; but under the changed circumstances it sounded 
not a little startling, and Jacob, for all his discretion, could not 
help saying: “ And Mrs. Herbert? Does she go with you?” 

“Of course not,’ answered Dick, tranquilly. ‘“ Camping out 
in the Rocky Mountains is not exactly the life for a lady— 
especially in winter.” 

Jacob said nothing ; but his thoughts were so plainly written 
on his face that Dick was pleased to reply to them. “No,” he 
said; “ Mrs. Herbert and I have not quarrelled, and I take it that 
she will have no objection at all to my amusing myself in my 
own way. She was quite aware before our marriage that I am an 
incurable rolling stone. However, as I have made no arrangements 
as yet, you had better consider this a confidential communication.” 

Jacob’s feelings towards his benefactor had for many years 
been of a curiously mixed character, being composed in something 
like equal parts of admiration, fear, gratitude, and resentment. 
He believed that he understood perfectly the existing state of the 
relations between Dick and his wife, and he believed, further- 
more, that he knew what those relations might easily become. 
The question was whether, for both their sakes, he ought not to 
speak a word in season, at the risk of being roundly snubbed. 
He was silent for a few minutes, and it was not without a con- 
siderable effort that he brought himself at length to say: “Do 
you think it is quite fair on Mrs. Herbert to leave her like this 
for a year or more ?” 

Dick was not offended ; only a good deal surprised. “ Evidently 
you don’t think so,” he remarked. “I haven’t heard such a direct 
expression of opinion from you for a very long time, Jake. Now, 
you mustn t mind my saying that you had better not meddle with 
what doesn’t concern you. Every man is the best judge of his 
own business; and I can assure you, if you don’t know it already, 
that two people may be excellent friends and yet not miss one 
another much when they are parted.” 
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“That was not quite what I meant,” returned Jacob, 
hesitatingly. 

“Then what in the world did you mean ?” 

“Only that—it isn’t very easy to express it, and as you say it 


” 


is no concern of mine—— 

“Go on, man,” broke in Dick impatiently. ‘“ Either speak out 
or hold your tongue, whichever you please.” 

Jacob flushed slightly. 

“JT wanted to warn you, or rather to remind you,” he said, 
“that there are dangers to which any woman, however good she 
may be, must be exposed when she is so ostentatiously neglected.” 

“Tam not at all surprised at your saying so,” observed Dick 
quietly. ‘No doubt your notion of common sense is to trust 
people so long as they are in sight. Well, that doesn’t happen 
to be my notion. I consider that everybody has a primd facie 
right to be trusted, and I do trust everybody, in sight and out of 
sight, until they play me false.” 

“And never afterwards.” 

“ And never afterwards,” Dick agreed. 

He was simply stating a fact, and had neither intention nor 
consciousness of wounding his monitor; but Jacob, always on the 
look out for allusions to his own bygone offence, winced as if he 
felt again on his shoulders the lash of the horsewhip which had 
punished it. 

“Yes, that is your plan!” he exclaimed bitterly, “and it is as 
senseless as it is cruel. Because a man has done wrong once, can 
he never do right again? Have you yourself never done wrong? 
Oh, I know what you would say ; you have never done anything 
dishonourable or base. It is neither base nor dishonourable to go 
away for your own enjoyment and leave your wife exposed to 
temptations which you, perhaps, wouldn’t be able to resist in her 
place. No; at the worst, that is only thoughtless—only a little 
over-generous and confident.” 

“We'll drop this, Jake, if you please,” said Dick, with some 
sternness. ‘ You may abuse me as much as you like; but I can’t 
allow you to speak as if Mrs. Herbert were in any danger from 
the kind of temptation that you hint at.” 

Jacob turned away without a word, and made for the door ; but 
when his hand was on the lock Dick called after him, in a some- 
what gentler voice : 

“ Don’t be offended, Jake ; I’m sure your intentions are good, 
and I’m obliged to you for saying what you think honestly. But 
the truth is that you can’t quite understand the nature of the 
case.” 
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“T am not offended—if that matters,” answered Jacob, as he 
left the room. 

But he was very deeply offended, and Dick’s last words had not 
helped to remove the cause of offence. He could not understand 
the nature of the case, forsooth! In other words, a thief and a 
forger was incapable of entering into the feelings of honourable 
people. Nevertheless, the case was not such a hard one to under- 
stand. A loveless marriage, a careless husband, a lover who 
comes upon the scene too late—was it too much for anyone to 
declare that there were elements of danger in such a situation as 
that? Jacob had watched Hope and Cunningham together ; he 
was convinced that the man loved her and feared that— 
knowingly or unknowingly—she returned his love. Hope wes 
to him the type of all that is purest and loveliest in woman, and 
the thought of what might so easily befall her was a torture to 
him. He cursed Dick’s blindness and selfishness; yet all the 
time he could not help admitting that there was something noble 
in the attitude of this blind and selfish man, something ignoble in 
his own suspicions. Was it not both shameful and inconsistent 
to assume that the lady whom he worshipped was no more proof 
against temptation than others of her sex? Many an idol has 
feet of clay ; but at least those who prostrate themselves before 
it should be unable to discern them. 

Jacob wandered feverishly up and down his studio until at 
length, feeling that he could neither work nor sit still, he went 
down to the stables, saddled a horse for himself, and rode out. 
He had purposely chosen an ill-tempered, unmanageable beast, 
who began to give him trouble immediately ; but he did not vent 
his irritation upon his mount, as many men would have done. In 
the saddle he was always cool, patient, and conscious of his power. 
The animal could not unseat him, and must end by obeying him. 
He knew that, and derived some solace from a sensation which he 
never experienced at any other time. 

He cantered down the lorg shooting alleys of Windsor Forest, 
having enough to do to keep the powerful mare that he was 
riding under control, and being thus relieved from the pressure of 

painful thoughts. When he emerged into the Great Park, a herd 
of fallow-deer, darting out suddenly from beneath the shade of a 
tree startled the mare, who plunged violently and then broke 
clean away. Jacob did not mind this in the least. She was out 
of his hand; but he knew that he had grass before him the whole 
way to Windsor, and if it amused her to run away, she might run 
and welcome. Neither he nor she would be any the worse for it. 
So for a couple of miles or more he was borne at racing speed 
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across the undulating expanse of park-land, managing to steer 
clear of the oaks and hawthorns, but charging through the 
patches of bracken and up the steepest slopes, until the mare had 
had enough of it, and willingly allowed herself to be pulled into 
a walk. It was a blazing summer day, and both she and her 
rider were very hot and short of breath by this time. Both of 
them, too, had been reduced to a frame of mind much calmer than 
that in which they had started. Jacob took off his hat, passed 
his handkerchief over his forehead, and sighed. 

“ After all,” he muttered, “ something like this was inevitable. 
I always knew that; and so, I daresay, did she. Where in the 
world did I find the pluck to speak to Herbert as I did just now ? 
I’m glad I did speak ; though of course it was no use.” 

He pulled up under the shade of a tree to let the mare get her 
wind before he turned her head homewards, and while he was 
sitting there, lost in thought, a voice suddenly hailed him: “Hi! 
Stiles, is that you?” 

Jacob, glancing over his shoulder, descried another horseman 
approaching across the turf, and a subdued exclamation of annoy- 
ance escaped him when he recognised Captain Cunningham. He 
did not like Captain Cunningham and would gladly have avoided 
speaking to him, had that been practicable. 

Bertie, drawing nearer, greeted him cheerily with: “ How are 
you, Stiles? Glad to see you in these parts again. Are you on 
your way home? If you are, perhaps you wouldn’t mind giving 
this note to Mrs. Herbert for me.” 

Jacob threw a sidelong, distrustful glance at him. He had no 
fancy for the part of a go-between, and was very much inclined to 
tell Captain Cunningham that he might post his letter or deliver 
it himself. 

“Not if it is any bother to you,” said Bertie, noticing the 
other’s hesitation. “I thought it would save me the ride, that 
was all.” 

“Very well,” responded Jacob, curtly, holding out his hand for 
the note, which, as he had now had time to reflect, might only be 
an answer to an invitation, after all. 

He gathered up his reins and was already moving when Bertie 
checked him by making some remark about his horse, and, after 
conversing for a few minutes with that slight air of condescension 
which affronted Jacob more than downright rudeness, asked care- 
lessly : “‘ Everybody all right at Farndon? Mrs. Herbert not too 
tired after the ball, I hope?” 

It struck Jacob that the carelessness of the inquiry was a little 
overdone, and that there was a suggestion of disquietude under- 
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lying it. “I only returned last night,” he answered, “and I 
haven’t seen Mrs. Herbert yet.” 

“Oh!” said Bertie; and this time his voice had a distinct 
intonation of disappointment. 

Jacob nodded, touched the mare with his heel and cantered 
away. ‘Noconcern of mine,” he kept repeating to himself, as 
he went; ‘whatever happens can be no concern of mine—which 
seems odd, considering that I would die for her. What a fool I 
must be! Why shouldn’t I live for myself, like other people? 
The answer to that question isn’t far to seek: because I! despise 
myself and adore her. Adore her!—I wonder what Herbert 
would say if he heard that. I wonder what he would think I 
meant by it—I wonder what I do mean by it. I'm sure I can’t 
tell, and I’m even more sure that it doesn’t signify. My thoughts 
are my own, and will continue to be kept to myself, I jtake’ it, "as 
they always have been.” 

Such as they were, his thoughts were no great comfort to him. 
The unwonted state of excitement into which he had been thrown 
some hours earlier had passed away and had left him dull and 
depressed. When he reached the stables, the stud-groom, who 
never missed an opportunity of falling foul of him, remarked 
sarcastically that he did hope that the next time Mr. Stiles 
wanted to ride a horse to a standstill he would be so very kind as 
not to choose a three-hundred-guinea animal. 

“The mare is not worth a hundred guineas, and I have not 
ridden her to a standstill,” returned Jacob, as he walked away. 

He ought to have been accustomed by this time to such small 
manifestations of spite; but it was his misfortune that he never 
did become accustomed to them, and his thin skin was pierced a 
dozen times a day by the minutest of pin-pricks. However, 
seated in a low wicker chair on the lawn was one who never 
inflicted wounds, but delighted rather in healing them. He had 
caught sight of her as he approached the house and made his 
way towards her now with something of a hurt child’s longing to 
be comforted. 

But it is needless to say that no such desire was apparent in 
his manner, which was as formal as usual. He lifted his hat, 
saying: “‘ How do you do, Mrs. Herbert ?” and Hope started up 
with a little ery of pleasure. 

“Oh! how glad Iam that youhave come! I was just thinking 
about you and wondering whether you would be down soon. I 
am going to begin painting in real earnest now, and I want you 
to help me, if you will. Go and get a chair for yourself, and tell 
me all about your experiences in London.” 
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Jacob obeyed her with a kind of sober triumph. She was 
really glad tosee him again, then. To be sure she had mentioned 
a specific reason for her gladness; but what of that? It was 
something to be welcome, if only as an instructor, and it was 
something to be able to put her into good spirits. Her face was 
bright and smiling now, whereas, on approaching her, he had 
been struck by the weary dejection expressed in her attitude. 
He sat down beside her and gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
listening to her voice and answering her questions. 

“ What does it feel like to be a great man?” she asked. “I 
suppose you don’t care a bit; but if I were in your place I should 
hardly know whether I was standing upon my head or my heels. 
Doesn’t it make you at all proud to think that your name has 
been in the mouth of every educated person in the three king- 
doms this summer ? ” 

“Not very,” answered Jacob, smiling. “ You see, I might have 
achieved that much by murdering a man in a railway-carriage or 
trying to cross the Channel in a balloon.” 

“Well, at least you will allow that it is pleasant to be praised 
by all the best judges of art.” 

“Yes: that is pleasant, no doubt—if it is the case that I am 
praised by all the best judges. But,” he added, after a short 
pause, “naturally such things don’t mean quite as much to me 
as they would to most men. I have neither kith nor kin nor friends, 
and one soon gets tired of gloating over success all by one’s self.” 

Hope protested against his assertion that he had no friends, 
and he thanked her for her protest, without being convinced by it. 
“Friendship implies equality,” he observed, 

“TJ don’t admit that for a moment,” rejoined Hope. “ Besides, 
a great artist has no superiors.” 

They debated this point for a while and then wandered away 
to other topics. Jacob prolonged the conversation by every 
means in his power; for he felt a growing reluctance to discharge 
the commission which he had taken upon himself. At last he 
drew the note from his pocket and said, without any preface: “I 
met Captain Cunningham when I was out riding just now, and he 
asked me to give you this.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke, not wishing to detect signs 
of pleasure or embarrassment upon her features. He thought it 
probable that she would display some such emotion; but he was 
very far from being prepared for what she actually did. She 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming “ Mr. Stiles!” in a tone which 
forced him to raise his eyes. Perhaps he looked guilty; at any 
rate, she thought he did, and her indignation increased. 
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“Tf you care ai all about the friendship that we were speaking 
of just now, you will never do such a thing again!” she cried. 
Then she tore the letter across and across and threw the frag- 
ments away from her. 

She had acted upon an angry impulse, and it was not long 
before she saw what a very foolish thing she had done. Jacob's 
amazed face and one moment of reflection sufficed to show her 
that, and she made a desperate and entirely futile effort to recover 
her lost position, saying, with a forced laugh: ‘‘ You did not know 
what a bad temper I have, did you? Captain Cunningham and I 
had a—sort of quarrel the other day, and I suppose this is a letter 
of apology. I hate apologies; but I ought not to have torn up 
his note. Please forget my silly behaviour.” 

“Of course—of course. It is as if it had never happened,” 
answered Jacob, hardly knowing what he said. “If you and 
Captain Cunningham quurrelled, I am sure that it was he who 
was in the wrong; but I will certainly carry no more messages 
for him.” 

With characteristic prudence, he stooped and picked up the 
scraps of paper before the wind bore them away. ‘“ Had you not 
better burn them?” he suggested. 

Had he had all his wits about him, he would scarcely have 
made such a speech; but, fortunately, Hope was quite as much 
confused as he, and did not perceive the full significance of it. 
“Yes,” she replied, taking the fragments from him, hastily—“ or 
rather, no; I had better put them together again and see what 
he has to say.” 

It was not until she had regained the house and her own room 
that she realized how unequivocally she had betrayed what ought 
to have remained a profound secret. 


CuarTerR XXXI. 


DICK IS QUITE CANDID, 


Hore locked her door and pieced together the torn strips of 
Bertie’s letter, which was a somewhat lengthy one, filling all four 
sides of a sheet of note-paper. In substance it proved to be much 
what she had anticipated, and was not badly worded, considering 
the disadvantages under which the writer must have laboured in 
composing it. He called himself many bad names, he confessed 
that his conduct had been utterly inexcusable, and then proceeded 
to plead the usual excuses. He had tried so hard and so long to 
VOL, LXXVI. 24 
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conceal the truth; it had been wrung from him in a moment of 
weakness and overwhelming temptation which no one could regret 
more deeply than he did. He could not expect that she, whose 
sense of duty was so strong, should be able to make allowance for 
an unlucky wretch, who was always doing the things that he 
ought not to do; nor would he venture to ask for forgiveness. 
Only he did beg her to consider whether (seeing that his offence 
could by no possibility be repeated) they might not meet again 
with an outward show of cordiality. Surely, for everybody’s sake 
(these words were heavily underscored), that would be the best 
and wisest plan ; and he would undertake to inflict as little of his 
society upon her as might be. 

There was a good deal more to the like effect, and when Hope 

had read it all she was in some degree mollified, feeling that 
Captain Cunningham had at least expressed himself respectfully 
and remorsefully. ut on a second perusal of his effort she was 
not quite so well pleased with it. Throughout it there ran a 
suggestion—not put into words, yet discernible—that it was only 
her sense of duty that had prevented her from responding to his 
declaration in a different manner. “Fate has treated us very 
-eruelly,” he had written in one place, and had then drawn his pen 
through the word “us” and substituted “me.” She did not like 
that. And then, again,it was evident that his chief desire was to 
avoid exposure and scandal. Stripped of its flourishes, the letter 
simply amounted to this: “Ihave been very unfortunate and 
_also, if you choose, very culpable; but I shall not shock you by 
speaking plainly a second time, and therefore I trust that you 
will have sufficient savoir vivre to keep your own counsel and let 
the matter drop.” 

She laughed a little bitterly as she destroyed his effusion, to 
which she resolved to send no reply. The situation out of which 
she had been disposed to make a tragedy was almost comic, after 
all. The calm, selfish common sense displayed by all concerned 
in it, except herself, partly provoked and partly amused her—the 
former rather more than the latter, perhaps. She had been 
apprehensive lest her husband should lay violent hands upon the 
man who had insulted her; yet she had not been altogether 
pleased by the promptitude of his assurance that he intended 
doing nothing so unnecessary. Prudence is an excellent quality ; 
but it is not exactly one of the attributes of a hero, and most 
women prefer men who have a spice of the heroic in their com- 
position. For Dick there was something to be said, since it had 
not been with a view to his own comfort alone that he had 
decided to steer clear of a disturbance ; but as for Bertie Cunning- 
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ham, who had not even the poor courage of his iniquity, and who 
apparently did not object to being regarded with contempt, so 
long as the contempt was veiled from the eyes of society, he was 
a very pitiable creature. That was Hope’s deliberate judgment 
upon him; and probably it was not much less just than the 
generality of judgments that are delivered publicly and privately 
in this uneven world. 

On the day following Dick left for Portsmouth, after briefly 
mentioning that it would take him about a week to see to the 
fitting out of the yacht, and so Hope and Carry were left to 
entertain one another. This they did to their mutual satisfaction 
by leaving one another very much alone. It was a fortunate 
as well as a somewhat singular circumstance that Miss Herbert 
was not, and never had been, jealous of her sister-in-law. She 
did not think Hope at all the sort of person who would be likely 
to fascinate Bertie. His delight, as she had painful reason to 
know, was in quiet, safe flirtations, and Hope appeared to her to 
be ignorant of the very first principles of the art of flirting. 
Bertie would never trouble himself to pay much attention to a 
woman of that stamp, however great might be her beauty. 
Moreover, Bertie had taken very good care not todo so when 
Carry was looking on. Therefore, although at this time she was 
not a little anxious and disturbed in mind, her anxiety took no 
aggressive form; nor, when they met, did Hope find her dis- 
agreeable, unwelcome though a good deal of her conversation was. 

“T suppose,” she remarked interrogatively one day at luncheon, 
“you don’t mean to go yachting with Dick?” 

“T have not been asked yet,” Hope replied. 

“Do you wait for an invitation? If you are so far honoured 
as to receive one, let me advise you to decline it. Dick isn’t a 
fairweather sailor; nothing would induce him to go pottering 
round the coast from regatta to regatta. His notion of enjoyable 
yachting is being caught in a gale in the Bay of Biscay and 
having to lie to for forty-eight hours. He is never thoroughly 
happy unless tons of water are pouring over the decks and 
cooking anything is quite out of the question.” 

“Yet I think I remember his telling me that he didn’t like 
stormy weather,” observed Hope. 

_ “Ah! that confirms my suspicions. It always seemed to me 
impossible that any sane being could have such perverted tastes, 
and as he has never yet taken me out without half drowning me, 
[ presume that his object must have been to disgust me with the 
sea. DPerhaps you have discovered by this time that Dick is not 
fond of having women about when he is amusing himself.” 
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“You make him out very selfish.” 

“T never knew a man who was not; only Dick’s selfishness 
is rather more undisguised than other men’s. I don’t say so to 
annoy you, you know.” 

“You do not annoy me in the least,” answered Hope, quite 
truthfully. 

Whether her husband was or was not more selfish than other men, 
he had convinced her that her company was no addition to his 
enjoyment, and she had not the least intention of taking part in 
any cruise that he might be contemplating. Things being as 
they were, she was inclined to hope that his cruise would be a 
prolonged one. Nevertheless, she was wholly unprepared for 
the announcement that he made on his return, after an absence 
of ten days. 

“T’m going to take the yacht across the Atlantic,” he said, as 
coolly as if he had been talking of taking her across the Channel. 
“ Francis and I are bound for Wyoming to shoot wapiti, and we 
might as well do the voyage comfortably, as we have plenty of time 
before us. I hate a steamer.” 

What was implied in shooting wapiti in Wyoming Hope did 
not quite realise at first; but the thought of the time likely to be 
consumed in a voyage across the Atlantic under sail rather took 
her breath away. ‘‘ You won’t be back for some months, then ?” 
she said, with a slight quiver in her voice. 

“Well, no. In fact, I suppose I may say that we shan’t be 
back for a year, at least. The winter is out and out the best 
season for sport in the Rockies, you see. That is, of course, for 
those who don’t mind roughing it a bit. I should never think 
of taking an untried companion into those parts; but with 
Francis I knowI’m all right. I’ve seen him in more than one 
awkward place before now, and I can tell you that he is a good 
deal tougher than he looks.” 

But the question of Mr. Francis’s toughness or tenderness was 
one more likely to interest the grizzly bears of the Rocky 
Mountains than Hope. She paid no heed to, and scarcely heard, 
the list of that gentleman’s valuable qualities which Dick now 
proceeded to unfoid, having, indeed, enough to do to hide her 
consternation and collect her scattered ideas. To conceal 
emotion is not always the wisest of courses ; but it is that which 
commends itself to most of us at critical moments, and Hope had 
reasons which, if not good ones, were at least easily comprehen- 
sible for wishing to assume an appearance of indifference. That 
she had reached a crisis in her life she was quite aware—indeed, 
that was the one thing of which she was clearly conscious in the 
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midst of her anger and bewilderment ; and it was only because 
she did perceive this that she refrained from letting her husband 
take his own way without a word of expostulation. 

“ Have you quite decided upon making this expedition?” she 
asked, as soon as she felt that she could command her voice. 

“T have so far decided that I have made most of my arrange- 
ments,” answered Dick. “They can be unmade, if necessary ; 
but I have thought it all over carefully, and I believe it is the 
best thing to do—in every way.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Hope, “ that there are one or two con- 
siderations which you can hardly have taken into account. They 
may not be very important; still, such as they are, they have to 
be reckoned with. Have you thought, for instance, of the gossip 
that there will be about your hurrying away for an indefinite time 
scarcely a year after your marriage ? ” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, yes, I have thought of that. 
It’sa bore; but it’s unavoidable. Besides, you know, I have the 
character of beingjrather a queer sort of specimen. People won’t 
think it quite so odd in me as they would in anybody else.” 

“And if they do, you will be a good many thousands of miles 
away, so that it will not affect you much. I wouldn’t have 
mentioned it, only I fancied that you set rather a high value 
upon the good opinion of Lady Chatterton and the rest of them. 
And then, has it not struck you that I shall be a little bit 
awkwardly placed during your absence ?” 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

Hope had a momentary difficulty in replying, so he went on: 
“T really don’t think you will. You will continue to live just as 
you have done—or rather, you will live differently, if you prefer 
it. As far as money goes, there will be no difficulty, for I will 
take care that you shall not be troubled about that, and of course 
there will be nothing to prevent your going into society and 
receiving your friends as much as you please.” 

“T can’t agree with you there,” answered Hope; “ but that is 
of no consequence.” She stopped short rather suddenly. She 
had several very cutting little speeches at the tip of her tongue ; 
but somehow she could not get them out. 

Dick glanced quickly at her. ‘ Look here, Hope,” he said, “ if 
you had rather I didn’t go, you have only to say so.” 

“Tt is not a question of that,” she returned. And then, with 
a slight change of tone, “Go by all means; only I don’t quite 
understand why you are going. If it is for the sake of sport, I 
have nothing more to say; but if it is for any other reason, I 
think I ought to be told of it.” 
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Dick looked down, frowning a little. “Hadn’t we better assume 
that it is for the sake of sport?” he asked. 

“Why should we assume anything, except the truth? I don’t 
know what you mean. You seem to imply that I have done 
something wrong and must be punished for it, and you speak as 
though you were too generous to reproach me. I will not submit 
to that. If Iam to be accused at all, let me be accused openly.” 

This was by no means what Hope had intended to say when 
the conversation began ; but as her husband’s motives for deserting 
her became more apparent her sense of injury increased, and she 
felt that she was at least entitled to an explanation. 

To so direct a challenge Dick could not refuse to respond ; but 
it was with obvious reluctance that he answered: “I can put 
things in black and white if you insist upon it; but it seems to 
me to be needless. There are subjects which are best not entered 
into between friends.” 

“That is the exact contrary of what I have always heard you 
maintain.” 

“T think not. Certainly there ought to be a clear under- 
standing——”’ 

“Well, there is no understanding in this case. At least, there 
is none on my side.” 

Dick sighed. “ All right, then,” he said; “T'll be quite candid. 
It is true that I do want to shoot wapiti and bighorn. I shall 
like going out there again, and I believe it will do me a lot of 
good ; but of course I shouldn’t have thought of this expedition if 
it hadn’t been for what you told me the other day. Under the 
circumstances, I think it is wiser for me to take myself off for a 
bit, that’s the long and the short of it. I am very sorry if my 
leaving you looks to you like an accusation against yourself; but 
it never occurred to me that you could see it in that light. | 
told you at the time—and I can do no more than repeat what I 
said—that you had acted as honourably as it was possible to act; 
and as for punishment—well, surely you will hardly feel my 
absence as a punishment.” 

He paused and looked questioningly at Hope, who replied, 
“ Your friends will probably think that it is meant so.” 

“T assure you they will think no such thing. You make me 
say what I would much rather not say. When a man goes off to 
the wilds, as I am going now, is it his wife whom people blame? 
Don’t they know perfectly well that that would be the last thing 
he would do if he had any reason to suspect her of being untrue 
to him? They may say he has been quarrelling with her, and 
they may call him a selfish brute; but they must either set him 
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down as an absolute idiot or acknowledge that he trusts her 
entirely. However, as I said before, I am willing to give the 
whole thing up, if you would prefer my remaining in England.” 

“ No,” answered Hope slowly; “I should be sorry to deprive 
you of your enjoyment. It was foolish of me to talk of your 
wanting to punish me ; I might have known—but we will say no 
more about it. It was only because I was a little startled just at 
first. After all, you are a better judge than I of what people will 
say, and I dare say you are right in deciding that we should part 
for a time.” 

“T’m sure you'll agree with me when you have thought it over,” 
Dick declared, with evident relief. And then, drawing a little 
nearer to her, “ Hope, my dear,” he said, kindly ; “the beginning 
and end of the whole business is that we have made a mistake. 
Or, rather, it is I who made the mistake, for you never really 
wished to marry me. In one sense it is irreparable, because we 
must continue to be man and wife until one of us dies ; but——” 

“ But we can be so as little as possible.” 

“That was not what I was going to say,” observed Dick. 

“But it was what you meant. I wonder whether you would 
mind telling me something.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Only a piece of idle curiosity. Was it Mr. Francis who ad- 
vised you to go to America ?” 

“Not he,” answered Dick, laughing a little. “On the contrary, 
he was dead against it—did all he could to make me give the thing 
up, until he saw that I was determined.” 

“ He did all he could to make you give up the idea of marrying, 
didn’t he?” asked Hope. “IfI remember rightly, he was dead 
against that too.” 

This Dick could not deny ; and Hope resumed: “ Well, he will 
be able to triumph now. He has made no mistake, whatever 
other people may have done.” 

But Francis, when he came down to stay at Farndon—as he 
did a few days after this—wore anything but a triumphant aspect. 
He was grave and subdued, spoke little, and gave Hope no oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with him, which she had been half prepared 
to do. She had never liked the man, feeling sure that he had 
never liked her; nor did his present reserved attitude advance 
him in her good graces. His face said, as plainly as faces can 
speak, that he considered this temporary separation between hus- 
band and wife a serious affair, and deplored it as a misfortune for 
his friend. That he blamed her, Hope was convinced; and she 
would have been almost better pleased if he had said so openly, 
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instead of sitting silent, listening, observing, and evidently trying 
to get at the rights of a mysterious matter. 

Carry, too, did not behave as might have been anticipated. 
She heard the news of Dick’s impending journey without apparent 
surprise and with very little in the way of remark; but her 
manner towards Hope became somewhat softened, and it was 
easy to see that she pitied her sister-in-law—which was nearly 
as bad as condemning her. In truth Hope was rather hard to 
please at this time. Perhaps the generality of women would 
have been so in her place, and perhaps, if she wasa little petulant 
every now and then, allowances might very well be made for 
her. 

Allowances were made for her both by Miss Herbert and by 
Mr. Francis, although neither of them happened quite to under- 
stand the nature of her case. They talked it over together one 
afternoon, when Dick had gone up to London to hurry the trades- 
people who were preparing his impedimenta, and when Hope, 
who of late had been testing the value of Tristram’s recipe, was 
hard at work in Jacob Stiles’s studio. 

“I wish to goodness your brother could be induced to drop 
this precious scheme of his!” Francis said. “It’s all wrong, you 
know.” 

Carry made a grimace. “It is what was morally bound to 
happen. Candidly speaking, I think it is rather too bad of Dick; 
but there’s no use in saying so. If people will marry nomads, 
they must be prepared for the natural consequences.” 

‘As far as that goes, when nomads marry, they should be 
prepared to change their manner of life. But it isn’t nomadic 
instinct that is taking Herbert away from England now.” 

“Isn't it?” said Carry, raising her eyebrows slightly. “I 
don’t know of anything else that should take him away.” 

Francis glanced at her with a half-amused, half-puzzled 
expression. “Do you really mean that?” he asked. 

“Certainly I do. There has been no dissension that I am 
aware of. They are not quite as devoted as they were just after 
the honeymoon; but that’s of course. After all, it isn’t an 
altogether unheard-of thing for a husband to go off on a shooting 
expedition and leave his wife at home. Hope is annoyed and I 
don’t wonder at it; most likely I should be annoyed myself if my 
husband treated me so cavalierly. But then I should never 
choose a man like Dick for my husband.” 

Francis was no longer very young. He had lived in the world, 
with all his faculties of observation on the alert, for a considerable 
number of years; he knew that nearly all difficulties end by 
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arranging themselves, and that even when they do not, the con- 
sequences are seldom tragic. For men and women are only 
grown-up children, and with the former as with the latter grief, 
pain, anger, and the rest of the emotions are sure to be followed 
in due course by consolation and oblivion; it is only a question 
of substituting weeks or months for hours. Nevertheless, there 
are exceptions. There are people—quiet, reticent sort of people, 
most of them—who never forget, and can’t be consoled; and 
because Francis believed that his friend Herbert was one of these, 
and also because he was very fond of his friend Herbert, he per- 
mitted himself to say what he felt to be an imprudent thing. 

“Certainly there is nothing unheard-of in a husband leaving 
his wife for a year or more,” he agreed; “I know of many 
instances in which it has been done. And I know that in several 
of those instances the result has been calamitous.” 

Carry laughed. “You may make your mind easy,” she said, 
“Hope is not the kind of woman to fall into calamity.” 

“But the same thing might have been said in more than one 
of the cases that I am thinking of.” 

“You mean that it might have been said by people who didn’t 
know what they were talking about. I have had the privilege of 
being acquainted with my sister-in-law for a year, and I can 
assure you that whatever her failings may be, want of pride is 
not one of them. Besides, she does not seem to form intimacies 
readily. The only person to whom she has taken a marked fancy 
as yet is Jacob Stiles, and I suppose you will hardly call Jacob 
Stiles dangerous.” 

Francis held his peace, marvelling inwardly at the obtuseness 
of a woman who was reputed to be clever and whose infatuation 
for Cunningham was notorious. It was true that she had not 
been in London during the past season, and was probably 
ignorant of a great deal that had been said there; but Cun- 
ningham had been at Farndon both before and since, and 
surely she might have suspected what was no secret among 
Cunningham’s acquaintances. However, since she apparently 
had not, it was plainly impossible that he should enlighten her. 

“You won't try to keep Herbert at home, then?” he 
said. 

“My dear Mr. Francis, do you suppose that Dick would allow 
himself to be kept at home by me? If anybody could influence 
him, I should say that it would be you.” 

“T have used such influence as I have; but there are 
certain arguments which a man can’t employ towards his friend, 
though a sister might towards her brother.” 
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“So you think that Dick would listen to me if I told him that 
he had better remain on the spot, lest his wife should elope with 
some person unknown. I am quite certain that he would not 
listen to me, and I very much doubt whether you yourself believe 
in any such danger. Why don’t you want him togo? I thought 
you enjoyed shooting bears and getting frost-bitten and running 
the risk of losing your scalp.” 

“T have an impression that we shall not enjoy ourselves this 
time,” answered Francis; “and I have also—Iam glad to say— 
an impression that Mrs. Herbert doesn’t much enjoy the prospect 
of our departure.” 

“T don’t think she does, poor thing!” agreed Carry, with a 
shade of contempt. “But, as I said before, this was morally 
bound to happen sooner or later. She will become reconciled to 
her fate, which isn’t such a particularly hard one. I can imagine 
& worse.” 

“So can I,” said Francis, “ but, to tell the truth, it is not so 
much in her fate that I am interested as in Dick’s.” 

Carry did not in the least understand what he was driving at; 
but as she felt no special curiosity upon the point, she forbore to 
question him; and so Francis’s forlorn hope that her jealousy 
might prove more powerful than his eloquence was extinguished. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FAREWELL ! 


THe exercise of an art—no matter of what nature it be—is, 
beyond doubt, one of the surest consolations that are open to 
afflicted humanity ; and Tristram, who had had great troubles in 
the course of his life and had taken them deeply to heart, had 
spoken with all the authority of personal experience in insisting 
so much upon this unquestionable truth. Yet, if he had re- 
membered and related the whole of his experience, he would 
have had to confess that there had been days during which the 
panacea had availed him nothing—days of suspense and restless- 
ness and nervous irritation, when he had either flung his brushes 
down in despair or had forced himself to work against the grain, 
thereby producing bad work, which he knew all the time to be 
bad, and increasing his misery, instead of allaying it. And this 
was precisely what now befell Hope. She tried Tristram’s panacea 
in her hour of need, and it failed altogether. Such skill as she 
had once had seemed to have completely deserted her ; her draw- 
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ing was ridiculously faulty, and she found it impossible to fix 
her mind upon what she was doing. Nor did she derive any 
comfort from the praise which Jacob unblushingly lavished upon 
her worst endeavours. She did him the justice to admit that his 
insincerity was prompted by kindness and commiseration, and 
therefore refrained from snubbing him, as she was often sorely 
tempted to do; but it was hardly in human nature—at any rate, 
it was not in her nature—to like being commiserated by Jacob. 
Indeed, what exasperated her beyond everything was the thought 
that she was in a position to be commiserated at all. Why should 
she be so sorry that Dick was going away? He was not sorry ; 
and even when he was at home, she saw little enough of him 
now. Moreover, he was no longer what he had been in the early 
days of their married life. His manner had become formal and 
reserved; he seemed to consider that she had wronged him, 
although he had verbally acquitted her of all blame; he had told 
her unequivocally that their marriage had been a mistake. She 
ought to be glad to get rid of him, and once or twice she said to 
herself that she was glad. This assertion, however, was not 
made more than once or twice. Had she been able to make it to 
him it might have relieved her; but there was no use in the 
world in making it to herself, because she knew very well that 
it was untrue. She knew very well that she would miss him at 
every turn; she realised—not without some sensation of surprise 
—how she had learnt to lean upon him, how much she had 
counted upon his unwearied patience and good temper, and how 
forlorn she would be without him. 

And, after all, she did not yet understand why he was leaving 
her. As far as she was able to make him out, it was partly 
because he had become convinced that they were not suited to 
each other, and partly because he had really had a hankering 
after sport in the backwoods. He had been pleased to hint— 
and she had been too proud to contradict him more than once— 
that she cared for Bertie Cunningham; but he had not seemed 
to think that it mattered very much if she did. It could scarcely 
be on that account that he had decided upon an expedition which 
he had offered to abandon if she desired it. In the depths of her 
heart she believed that, by speaking a few words, she might 
induce him to abandon it even now; and, to tell the truth, her 
chief reason for spending hour after hour in Jacob’s studio and 
sticking doggedly to painting was the fear that she felt lest in a 
moment of weakness she should be led into saying those words. 
Better a thousand times that Dick should go than that she 
should detain him in England against his will and his judgment. 
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So the long summer days slipped away, while Hope, inwardly 
tormenting herself with doubts, conjectures, and imaginings, 
preserved an exterior as impassive as her husband’s, while Dick 
pushed forward his preparations, and while Francis and Carry 
amused themselves together as best they could—which was not 
very well. It had been arranged that Francis should stay on 
until all was ready for a start, and that the two men should 
leave together. Very soon the date of their departure was fixed, 
and very soon indeed after that (as it seemed to Hope) the day 
itself dawned. It found her with an aching head, cold hands, 
and a heart as heavy as lead. Since her father’s death she had 
never felt so utterly miserable, and when she appeared at break- 
fast she did not even attempt to assume a cheerful bearing. At 
that last moment it could be of very little consequence whether 
she looked cheerful or not. The others avoided speaking to her ; 
they themselves appeared to be a good deal depressed, and the 
conversation languished. Even Dick, who had hitherto shown 
no sign of care, was obviously worried and anxious, and could not 
manage to eat much. 

When they had all risen and were leaving the room, he touched 
Hope on the elbow and signed to her to follow him into his den. 
“Just a few last instructions,’ he said, as he closed the door 
behind her. 

Then he placed a chair for her, sat down beside his writing- 
table, and, taking up a slip of paper that was lying upon it, 
began to explain rapidly the provisions that he had made for her 
expenditure during his absence. The figures struck Hope as 
being needlessly large. 

“T shall never spend anything like that,” she said. 

“Well, it will be all the better if you don’t; but it won’t much 
matter if youdo. You need not trouble yourself about it one 
way or the other. I thought the best plan would be to open a 
separate account for you at the bank while I was away, and this 
paper will show you exactly what you will have to draw upon. 
I have disposed of all the horses that I had in training, and I 
have let a good part of the shooting. There will be quite enough 
left for any friends whom you may want to ask down in the 
autumn.” 


“That sounds like going away for a long time,” observed Hope, 
with a faint smile. 

“Oh, I shall be away all the winter, of course.” He paused 
for a moment, stroking his moustache. ‘There’s another thing 
which ought just to be mentioned, perhaps,’ he resumed 
presently ; “it is on the cards that I may never come back at all.” 
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“Oh, Dick!” ejaculated Hope involuntarily under her 
breath. 

But he went on, without seeming to have heard her interrup- 
tion : “I have shot a good many grizzlies before now and never 
been in danger from them to speak of; but they are awkward 
beasts if you don’t happen to kill them quite soon enough and if 
there isn’t a tree handy. Then, again, there is the off chance 
of being frozen to death or rolling over a precipice and breaking 
one’s neck. None of these things are over and above likely to 
happen ; still, if anything does happen to me, you'll be all right. 
I have left you everything that I have it in my power to leave, 
and——” 

“ How can you talk in that way!” exclaimed Hope, starting 
up. ‘Do you think I don’t care whether you die or live ?” 

“T am sure you would be sorry if I died,” answered Dick, 
laughing a little; “I didn’t mean to imply a doubt of that. 
But I shall die none the sooner for having left things ship-shape ; 
and in case I do x 

He stopped ; and Hope, with the old feeling of irritation which 
his speeches were so apt to arouse in her, said, “ Well, in case 
you do, what then ?” 

“Then I think you may be glad to remember that I wish you 
to dispose of your future exactly as may seem best to you. [am 
not going to make any conditions ; I won’t even offer you a word 
of advice about it.” 

“Won't you tell me what you would advise?” asked Hope; 
for indeed she was somewhat curious to hear. 

“No; it might not be what you would like, and then after- 
wards it might worry you to disregard it. Well—I think that’s 
about all.” 

There was a brief space of silence, and then Hope said: 
‘Have you no orders or instructions of any kind to give me? 
I would so much rather be told exactly what Iam to do when I 
am left alone.” 

Dick shook his head. “I don’t know what you may want to 
do. I can’t tell you to stay here a certain number of months, 
and move up to London on a particular date or make out a list 
of houses that you may stay at and people whom you may ask 
here.” 

“But that is just what I should like you to do,” said Hope. 
“T used to wish for independence once—do you remember ?— 
but now that I have got it, I don’t think I care much about it. 
It would really, be a kindness if you would let me feel that I 
have some duty or other to perform. I should find a sort of 
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satisfaction in being able to say to people, “My husband told me 
to do this,” or “ My husband said I wasn’t to do that.’ ” 

“ Allright, then; I'll go so far as to say that I would rather 
you didn’t hunt next winter.” 

“T never dreamt of doing such a thing. Is there nothing 
else ?” 

Dick looked meditative. It was pretty clear that there was 
something else, but that he had not quite made up his mind 
whether he should mention it or not. He rose and took a turn or 
two up and down the room with his hands behind his back. 

“Won't you tell me ? asked Hope presently. 

He seated himself sideways on the table, facing her, and began: 
“This isn’t an instruction, you know, still less an order; it’s— 
what shall I say ?—an expression of opinion. You needn’t be 
guided by it, unless you like. What I was thinking was that 
perhaps it might be better if you didn’t have Cunningham to stay 
in the house again.” 

Hope coloured furiously. How could he imagine that she could 
wish to have Captain Cunningham in the house! For the moment 
she was unable to find any words to answer him, and he went on, 
considerately averting his eyes from her face: “I just mention it 
because I know Carry will want you to ask him, and I doubt 
whether it would be altogether comfortable for you to have him 
here. I daresay you know that his battalion has left Windsor.” 

“T know nothing whatever about it,” Hope managed to say, in 
a rather unsteady voice. 

“Yes; they’re off to Dublin, and, all things considered, I’m not 
sorry for it. Now we will say no more upon that subject.” 

“Jt is a hateful subject, and I should be only too glad to drop 
it for ever,” returned Hope ; “but 1 wish you at least to believe 
that nothing would induce me to receive Captain Cunningham as 
my guest.” 

“Yes, yes; I quite understand that,” said Dick, soothingly ; 
and it angered her to see how anxious he was to avoid anything 
like a scene. “ For your own sake, of course, you wouldn’t wish 
to receive him ; but Carry will probably press you. In fact, you 
may be obliged to give in, because you can’t bring forward any 
plausible reason for refusing. All I meant to say was that I 
wouldn’t, if 1 were you, give in unless it seemed unavoidable. 
Well; I suppose we ought to be thinking about saying good- 
bye.” 

There was a perceptible change in his voice as he uttered the 
last sentence. He was evidently apprehensive ; and so, for that 
matter, was Hope. It certainly was nearly time to say good-bye ; 
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but how was good-bye to be said? “You need not start yet, need 
you?” she faltered, more for the sake of gaining a respite and 
tightening her hold upon herself than from any wish to detain 
him as long as possible. 

Dick looked at his watch. ‘ We have nearly a quarter of an 
hour,” he answered ; “ but I must say a word or two to Carry 
before I go—and I sha’n’t see you alone again.” 

Hope drew a long breath. “Good-bye, then,” she said, and 
held out her hand to him. 

He took it in his, and stood looking down upon her for an 
instant with kindly, rather sorrowful eyes. What he was thinking 
she could not tell; but she fancied that he, like the others, pitied 
her, and that was intolerable. She tried to draw away her hand ; 
but he held it fast. 

“ How cold youare!” he exclaimed. “ What business have you to 
be cold on such a fine, hot day ?” And then suddenly—“ Why, Hope, 
what is it? My dear girl, you mustn’t distress yourself like this.” 

For Hope had broken down altogether, in spite of her determi- 
nation to be calm and dignified and to spare him the scene which 
she knew that he dreaded. She was trembling from head to foot, 
and the tears filled her eyes, brimmed over, and ran down her 
cheeks. “I don’t want you to go!” she gasped piteously. “I 
don’t want you to go and—and be killed by grizzly bears!” And 
then she burst out laughing at herself and could not stop, though 
her laughter was broken by sobs. 

Dick laughed too. ‘ What nonsense!” he exclaimed, cheerfully ; 
and if there was a slight tremor in his own voice, Hope was far 
too agitated to notice it. “I ought not to have said anything 
about the grizzlies. They are very much more likely to be killed 
by me than I am to be killed by them, I can assure you. In fact, 
we are not undertaking what anybody could call a dangerous 
expedition, and we shall be back again before you know where 
youare. A year is soon over.” 

Hope shook her head despairingly. ‘I don’t think so—I think 
a year is an immense time. Besides, you said it might be more 
than a year. Must you go, Dick?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, hastily but decisively, “I must go 
now ; it is too late to change our minds. And we should regret it 
if we did; I am sure of that. You are upset just now; but after- 
wards you will see that it was the best thing to do.” He bent 
down over her and kissed her forehead. ‘Good-bye, my dear, 
and God bless you!” he said. Then he turned and made as 
though he would have left the room ; but Hope clung to his arm. 

“You will write to me, won’t you, Dick?” she asked. 
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“What a question! Of course I will, and I'll telegraph as soon 
as we reach New York. You must write to me too—when you're 
inclined, you know—and tell me all you are doing. We shall not 
be able to write or receive letters very regularly; but I’ll keep 
the communications open as well as I can. When you don’t hear, 
you may take it for granted that we are all right. If any mis- 
fortune happens, the news will reach you fast enough. Now I 
really ought to go and look for Carry.” 

As soon as he had effected his escape Hope resolutely swallowed 
down her tears. She had still a short time left in which to 
compose herself, and she dismissed from her mind every consider- 
ation except the paramount one of presenting a moderately 
creditable appearance at the last moment. When once the dog- 
cart should have driven away she would be at liberty to go to her 
own room and indulge her grief as much as she pleased. And so, 
when she emerged into the hall, the inquisitive eyes of the servants 
assembled there discovered nothing more than that she had been 
crying ; and that they probably thought only decent, under the 
circumstances. The sunshine was streaming through the open 
door, where Dick, Francis, and Carry were standing; beyond 
them Hope could see the red wheels of the dog-cart. 

“Oh, there you are!” called out Dick, who was lighting a cigar. 
“T was just going to send for you. Now, Francis, you might as 
well jump in; we haven’t too much time. Good-bye, everybody ; 
pray for easterly breezes, and don’t flatter yourselves that we 
have gone to the bottom of the sea if you hear nothing of us for a 
month.” He had assumed a brisk, bustling demeanour which sat 
rather oddly upon him. ‘“ Where’s Jake?” he asked suddenly. 
“Run and look for him, somebody. Confound the fellow! what 
does he mean by hiding himself?” 

A footman darted upstairs and presently returned, casting 
indignant glances over his shoulder at Jacob, who followed him 
with swift, noiseless steps. Dick had already climbed into the 
dog-cart. He bent down, stretching out his hand to the young 
man, who stood bare-headed in the sunshine. 

“Good-bye, Jake,” Hope heard him say. “Don’t get made 
President of the Royal Academy before I come back, because I 
should like to assist at the inaugural banquet. In the meantime, 
if you want novelty in the way of subjects, you had better come 
out to Denver or Cheyenne and ask for us. We are sure to be 
somewhere or other within a thousand miles or so, and I daresay 
you'll find us, if you look about.” 

This good-humoured jocularity, which seemed to be a little 
forced, provoked no responsive smile upon Jacob’s grave and 
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rather sullen countenance. “TI hope you will have good sport,” 
he said shortly, and drew back without another word. 

Then Dick gathered up the reins, the groom sprang back from 
the horse’s head, and in another moment the dog-cart was bowling 
down the avenue at a smart pace, while Hope, motionless in the 
doorway, stood gazing after it. Carry said something about its 
being unlucky to watch people out of sight ; but in spite of that 
remonstrance she remained where she was until Dick, having 
reached the point at which the road branched off at right angles, 
waved his hat as a last farewell, and so vanished. 

Hope turned round and found that she was alone. Carry had 
gone back into the house, as had also Jacob and the servants. 
Before following their example, she looked out once more at 
the broad, sunny landscape, the air quivering with the heat, 
the bright-coloured flower-beds, with the butterflies hovering 
over them, and the undulating park beyond; and as she looked, 
the memory of her first morning at Farndon came vividly back 
to her. How long ago that seemed! and what a change had 
come over her life in one brief year! Assuredly it had been 
with no extravagant anticipations of happiness that she had 
started; but she had thought that a peaceful, easy, and not 
unpleasant sort of existence lay before her, and she remembered 
to have made some good resolutions which she had tried to keep. 
Whose fault was it that the whole business had ended in utter, 
irremediable failure? How had it come to pass that two 
people who had married without illusions and with what had 
appeared to be a perfect mutual understanding had so soon been 
reduced to the dismal and almost ludicrous shift of placing the 
Atlantic Ocean between them? Somebody, surely, must be to 
blame for such a state of things. And yet, perhaps, nobody was 
exactly to blame, and the catastrophe was the natural outcome 
of a marriage contract entered into upon those terms. What 
did not strike Hope as odd was the fact that she should consider 
what had happened a catastrophe at all. Dick had said from 
the very first that he would probably be a good deal away 
from home; and that much Hope might have recollected (al- 
though for the moment she did not); because it is easy enough 
for people who have tolerably good memories to recall matters of 
fact. But, on the other hand, there is nothing in the world 
more difficult to realize or even believe in than a state of feeling 
which has passed away; and that is why Hope, after she had 
mounted the stairs to her bedroom, with a slow, dragging step, 
and had locked the door behind her, flung herself down upon a 
‘sofa and gave way to despair. 
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“Oh, Dick!” she moaned aloud, “how could you be so cruel 
to me—how could you leave me, when I love you so?” 

It was the first time that she had made this confession to 
herself in so many words, and the sound of it startled her a 
little, though she had been vaguely conscious of the truth for 
some time past. Of course she loved him. She had loved him 
all along—certainly ever since her marriage: perhaps even 
before. It was because she loved him that his placid good- 
humour had so provoked her, and that she had sometimes 
assailed him with sharp speeches; it was because she loved him 
that she had so bitterly resented his insinuation that she could 
care for Bertie Cunningham ; it was because she loved him, and 
knew that he had only a lukewarm sort of friendship for her, 
that she had refrained from entreating him to abandon this 
journey, from which he might never return. She saw it all 
now, but of course, even if she had seen it sooner, she could not 
have acted otherwise than as she had done. What use or object 
would there have been in keeping him by her side, knowing all 
the time that he preferred the society of trappers and Red 
Indians to hers? And then she remembered, with a sharp 
twinge of jealousy, that he had admitted having been in love 
once. He was just the sort of man who would be incapable of 
falling in love a second time. 

‘And I don’t believe he even feels the friendship for me that 
he used to feel,” murmured poor Hope. “He thinks we are 
not suited to each other and that we have made a mistake, and 
he is sorry for me—that is all,” 

So she lay there with clenched fingers and dry eyes, saying 
to herself, as young people are so apt to do when the world goes 
ill with them, that there was nothing to look forward to now 
but death. 
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Verdi. 


“Tn the year 1813, on the twelfth day of October, at nine of the 
clock in the morning, before us Mayor's adjunct at Busseto, 
Departement du Toro, appeared Verdi, Charles, 28 years of age, 
innkeeper, living at Roncole, and presented to us a child of the 
male sex, born on the 10th inst. at 8 o’clock in the evening, being 
the child of witness and Luisa Uttini his wife, and to whom he 
declares he will give the christian names of Joseph Fortunin 
Francois. Given before Romanelli Antoine, 51, huissier, and Canta 
Hyacinthe, 61, concierge 4 Busseto. Signed, etc.” This is the 
official act of the birth of the greatest living Italian composer, 
in fact, of the great Giuseppe Verdi, the man who closed the 
brilliant phalanx of Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti, the composer 
of the very popular operas of ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Traviata,’ 
‘Aida.’ This document, for an exact copy of which I am indebted 
to my well-known friend Arthur Pougin, the great critic and 
essayist, who unearthed it, establishes first, that Verdi was born 
on October 10th, 1813, and not at any of the imaginary dates 
given by other biographers ; next, that he was born at Roncole, a 
little village near Busseto, but not at Busseto as until now sup- 
posed, and that he was the son of extremely poor parents, who 
being unable to make both ends meet with their little inn, added 
a confectioner’s shop, the provisions for which Carlo Verdi, the 
father, bought at Busseto from a victualler named Barezzi, who 
later on took a great interest in Verdi’s career, and exerted, as will 
be seen, a certain influence on his behalf. Poor Carlo Verdi had 
not only to make the journey “per pedes apostolorum,” but he 
had to carry the goods in two separate baskets on both shoulders, 
with the same physical skill with which scientifically his son 
carried three and four motivos in counterpoint at one and the same 
moment, and each so clear and so independent from the other 
(as he did in the hymn composed for the opening of the London 
Exhibition, 1867, where the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and ‘God save the 
Queen,’ etc., came out so wonderfully), in the same. way as his 
father had carried the two baskets, without allowing the contents 
to be mixed. 

Born in 1813, the troublesome time of big French wars, which 
began to tell against the hero who single-handed had defied all 
Europe, until the Holy Alliance fought and vanquished the French 
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army, on the memorable days of Leipsic, from October the 17th to 
the 19th in the year 1813, little Verdi seemed exposed to danger 
of life under the following circumstances. The allied armies had 
vanquished Napoleon’s gardes and grognards, but a circumstance 
little known reaped for them all the benefits which they did not 
even dream of deriving from their victory, at the time. Napoleon 
wrote to Marie Louise, his wife, after the battle was lost, that she 
need not fear for him, that he would gather the dispersed parts of 
his army very soon, that not much harm would come to him, since 
the allied sovereigns would never have the energy to march upon 
Paris, the only thing which could become fatal to his throne, 
and that in short time he would be himself in Paris again, and 
re-establish his power at the head of a newarmy. This letter 
unfortunately for the Emperor was intrusted to a courier who 
fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and who was made a prisoner, 
and his brief was naturally taken and laid before the sovereigns. 
From it they learned what would be a fatal blow really, and with- 
out hesitation they dealt it. 

- A large detachment of the Austrian and Russian army on their 
march invaded the part of Italy which then belonged to France, 
Parma with Busseto and Roncole, and in the last-named village 
they met with many women and children who fled before the cruel 
invaders. Knowing no mercy, those army stragglers, by far 
more cruel than regular soldiers, killed men and women and 
robbed all they could. Some women, as a last resource, rushed 
to the church and then fancied themselves safe under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin. But a few minutes were all that was 
needed to prove the fallacy of their hopes. The soldiers tore off 
the smallest jewel they could find on the women, and at the 
slightest resistance killed them in the church itself. I remember 
having once heard an old Russian soldier tell the story, that 
during the French attack on Moscow he went through Poland, | 
and it was very cold. “Fortunately,” he said, “I met a peasant 
woman with an excellent new flannel petticoat ; instantly with 
my sabre I cut it from her person and wrapped myself well up in 
it.” “And the poor peasant woman,” I said, “for all you know, 
she died perhaps from cold.” “Perhaps so,” he said; and that 
was all the remorse he felt about it. When these soldiers arrived, 
they found among the women who took refuge in the church a 
young woman with a baby at her breast. When she saw that 
there was no mercy to be hoped for, she fled to the little winding 
staircase which led up to the tower, and there she remained 
hidden for the day, until the soldiers left. This woman with 
the baby was Madame Carlo Verdi, the mother of Giuseppe 
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Verdi, who, lying quietly in his mother’s arms, ignored soldiers 
and war and battlefields, and knew only one thing, his mother— 
the haven of refuge given by nature to everybody. 

Verdi was a quiet child, never troublesome, never requiring to 
be punished, rather nervous, and showing no decided desire or 
dislike, except when on a suddenly-arising occasion he developed a 
passionate love for music. Good and evil propensities, noble 
passions and vile vices being dormant in us, are, so to say, organic 
parts of our nature, and just as a warm rain suddenly may bring 
out little buds, or grass, or magnificent cactus, according to the 
productive power of the ground on which it falls and the small 
quantity of ozone that may surround it at the moment, so are the 
qualities of men subject to some occasional shower of gold or of 
adversity according to the ground on which we have grown, the 
education we have received, to surroundings which help to the 
good or to the bad. For everything in the world is only develop- 
ment, or evolution, as scientists call it. You can develop, you 
can increase, you can form great qualities which exist in any being, 
but you cannot create. That is the privilege of a higher being. 
As an instance, it often happens that a girl is taken to a great 
singing master to see if he could make a great singer of her: or 
a boy is sent to a music school to learn composition, to become a 
great composer. But the sine qua non is, is the stuffin him? is 
the voice in her? If so, you may with labour and intelligence 
develop it ; but not otherwise. You may develop a rosebud into 
a rose: if it is raining heavily, roof it, if a cold wind blows, take 
it into a hot-house. The bud you must have; and just as from a 
rosebud you cannot make a pink, so you cannot make a singer 
from an organization not born with the necessary elements for 
that development. 

The little boy who was afterwards to immortalize the name of 
Giuseppe Verdi one day heard a pedestrian violinist of the name 
of Bagasset, whose name you will kindly not confound with the 
name of Badinguet, the mason, whose name was given to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. Bagasset with his wretched old violin 
came to the village Roncole, and there scraping as best he could, 
unconsciously set fire to the powder mine in little Giuseppe’s 
heart. Bad and common though the match was, the fire burnt 
fiercely and rapidly, and the child fell into such ecstasies that 
the “musician,” who, though a very small one, had his vanity, 
was so pleased, that not only did he return again and again to 
his inspired audience of “one,” but he told the poor father that 
the best thing he could do was to make a musician of the child, 
that he would get glory and money out of him, and so earnestly 
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did he preach that the father took the advice seriously into 
consideration. I myself know an instance of a little boy who 
seemed to have a decidedly musical organization, and was advised 
to learn music. Here comes a moment where I wish to give 
sincere and, I believe, desirable advice to parents. Just as I said 
that you will never make a pink out of a rose, nor a flower 
out of an onion, so will you never make a musician out of a boy 
who has perhaps the stuff for a great painter in him, or a 
sculptor out of a boy who might become a very respectable and 
prosperous tradesman. The boy I just mentioned had really 
some qualification for music, but what did they do with him? 
They took a piano-teacher as cheap as possible, because, “for a 
child anybody might do,” and he bored the boy so with tedious 
studies that he began to cry every time the master entered the 
room. This is a very general and often fatal mistake. A bad 
master, who begins unintelligently, who gives the pupil bad habits, 
allows him to hold his fingers badly stretched so that they touch 
the keys with the flat part instead of the bent point of the finger, 
which alone gives a good touch, this first and paramount neces- 
sity neglected, may spoil him for ever. So with the voice I have 
seen numberless cases where a bad beginning, or a master 
encouraging shouting, or a bad way of holding the chin too high 
or too low, entirely spoiled the production of the voice. The 
boy in question, tolerably intelligent and gifted, was so bored 
by awkward tuition that the mother, seeing the child cry—a con- 
vincing argument for a mother—gave up all idea, sent the master 
away, and sold the piano. But then came the warm rain—the 
opportunity. The child was taken to a concert where Vieux- 
temps played, then himself very young He so electrified the 
child in question, that from that moment he made up his mind 
to study music. Next day he visited with his mother a lady 
amateur of great talent, who had a grand piano in her drawing- 
room, and the child went straight to the piano and without 
tuition and preparation sat down-and from memory played, how- 
ever badly and irregularly, the greater part of the Andante he 
had heard Vieuxtemps play the night before. The lady amateur 
listened without saying a word, but when the visitor took her 
little boy away, she whispered in her ear: “Mind you take him 
a good master, not one who does not understand him; he will 
go very far.” This was done, and the boy acquired some name 
in after days on the Continent .. . 

In the same way, though through an inferior performance, 
a similar effect was produced on Verdi. LBagasset, who 
never lost sight of Verdi, when in later days the composer of 
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‘Traviata,’ ‘ Rigoletto, &c., bought the magnificent property at 
Sant’ Agata which bears his name, was kindly remembered 
by Verdi, received and fed, and he never failed to say, “Ah, 
you who are so great now, I have known you so small!” Where 
is Sant’ Agata, you want to know? Italy is called the Garden of 
Europe, well deserved a denomination by the South. In Naples 
for instance, in April, you cannot bear a coat of a thicker material 
than alpaca. When you see the Bay of Naples, you see one of the 
loveliest wonders of nature. There is the Grotta Azurra, there 
is a coral island, there is on one side Vesuvius, on the other 
the Bay of Salerno, more lovely perhaps than even the Bay of 
Naples; and there is Sorrento, where the orange trees grow in 
small woods, not small groups; where leaf, bud, flower and fruit 
grow at the same moment ; where the perfume of spring and the 
enjoyment of autumn greet you in the same minute; where alone 
you learn to understand the dolce far niente which consists in 
poetically doing nothing, not in miserably idling away your time 
and simply not working, which is a purely negative enjoyment ; 
but in laying down amid the most splendid scene your eye or 
your imagination can conceive, and being so happy, and having 
so much to do to take it all in, that you cannot do anything 
else but enjoy it and far mente. 

Between the Bay of Naples and the Bay of Salerno up goes 
a little way, gradually mounting ever higher until you come 
to a perfectly blessed spot, from which you see in the same 
moment both bays, the port of Naples, the smoking Vesuvius, and 
the sun plunging in his bath most majestically. That spot is 
called Sant’ Agata, and there is the property of Verdi. Iam not 
a hypocrite, and nothing is more pitiable to my thinking than 
the bigotry of the common people there, who make a sign of the 
cross every moment lightning is seen on the horizon, or who fall 
on their knees before the little Madonna on the highway; 
numbers of robbers and bandits do the same. But I am free to 
confess that I went up that little elevation once in spring, just 
before sunset—the stillness of nature only now and then in- 
terrupted by an Italian soprano in the branches of a tree, the 
air was so perfumed, the sun warming everybody, rich and poor, 
and the wonderful blue sky reflected in the blue waters, that 
when I saw a lady companion of mine bend her knee and pray, 
Iwas deeply moved and fain to imitate her example ! 

In this very villa of Sant’ Agata you can see the épinette, the 
wretched little piano on which little Giuseppe began to learn his 
scales. It has, alas! undergone the ravages of time—it has no 
teeth and no beauty—it is deaf and dumb—strings and hammers 
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are mostly gone, and a touching inscription full of orthographic 
faults shows that “I, Stefano Cavaletti, have put fresh felt on the 
little hammers, many of which I repaired equally (sic) for 
nothing, considering myself amply repaid by the pleasure of 
helping to develop the great dispositions (la buona disposizione 
che ha il giovinetto Giuseppe Verdi d’imparare) which young 
Joseph Verdi shows for learning and playing this instrument. 
This amply suffices to satisfy me (che questo mi basta per esserne 
del tutto soddisfatto).” 

Verdi, like so many other successful musicians, began as an 
enfant de cheeur. So began our Edward Lloyd, so began Arthur 
Sullivan. He was so enchanted with the music of the first Mass 
he heard, that being de service, and having to wait on the offici- 
ting priest, he forgot all about it, did not hear a several times 
repeated demand, and when he was rudely, I might say brutally 
taken to task for it, all he said was: “ Shall I be allowed to study 
that divine music?” So the father bought the deaf and dumb 
piano above-mentioned, and apprenticed him to the organist 
for regular lessons. He seemed to work with an energy which 
only his over-excited nerves could explain, and an incident which 
I will mention proved that, however soft and timid the child 
appeared, still water ran with him as deep as with others. 
Having a piano he wanted to find harmonies. It is well known 
how happy Mozart was when he could find a major-third. Little 
Giuseppe suddenly discovered the whole common chord! His joy 
at the discovery was so great that he could not sleep that night, 
and early in the morning he got up to find his complicated 
harmony again. But alas! in vain, The inspiration which had 
led him the day before to this happy trowvaille would not favour 
him again—search as he might he never could find it. Do you 
know what the sweet child did? Italian blood was not untrue 
to itself. He got so furious that he fetched a hammer and beat 
those keys, which would not yield him the wanted harmony, 
with such violence that the noise attracted his father, who 
probably convinced that practical example was more convincing 
than theory, took a cane and produced upon his son the very same 
result which the son had tried upon the keys, and most likely 
success crowned the effort to bring the young man to a more 
sensible way of seeking for harmonies. The benevolent “Stefano 
Cavaletti” called and mended for the mere “satisfaction of 
supporting a gifted child,” all the hammers which had been 
sacrificed to his unsuccessful exercises in thorough bass. 

The greatest charity is done not by the rich but by the poor ; 
his father saw that there was no proper education possible for the 
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child in Roncole, and he resolved, however great the sacrifice for 
the poor man, to send him to Busseto, where he hoped that justice 
would be done to the musical organization of the boy. But how 
to manage with the small means at his disposal? There came a 
providence, a Deus ex machina, in the form of a cobbler nicknamed 
Pugnatta, who consented to take the young musician into his- 
house, and furnish him with board and lodging for threepence a 
day (thirty centesimi). I don’t know that he got oysters and 
sauterne every day for that sum ; but since he thought of nothing: 
but study, in order to progress in the art so dear to his heart, he: 
was well contented with what he received, and working all 
the week in the school which he frequented with untiring zeal, 
he walked every Sunday on foot to Roncole, there to do his duty 
as organist, after which he walked back again to Busseto. 
This he continued to do from his eleventh to his eighteenth year, 
when he was sent to Milan to finish his studies. The payment he 
received at Roncole was the first year twenty-eight shillings, which 
in the second year was, after very great trouble, increased to thirty- 
two. But after that, christenings, weddings and funerals were: 
added to his regular salary, and that swelled it to the luxurious. 
income of four pounds a year, with which he undertook to pay 
out of his own earnings the whole of the daily threepence for 
his maintenance. 

I have said that Barezzi the distiller, who sold to Carlo Verdi the 
father the provisions for his confectioner’s shop, had a certain 
influence on Verdi’scareer. The fact is that Verdi, who had taught 
himself to read and write, and incessantly continued his studies of 
music, was taken away from the cobbler into Barezzi’s house with 
a nominal position in the business, but in fact as a personal protégé 
of Barezzi, who was so fond of music that he played the flute at 
the cathedral service of Busseto, and being a rich man was at the 
same time the patron of the Philharmonic Society of the town. 
Here now come the two decisive events of Verdi’s young life. 
Provesi, an excellent organist and counterpointist, was so touched. 
by the modesty and persevering labours of the young boy that he 
offered to give him lessons gratis, which Verdi needed and 
accepted with eagerness ; and, moreover, Barezzi had a daughter,. 
then a mere child, of great beauty, and like her father exceedingly 
fond of music. So fond that—after a while young Marguerite: 
married young Verdi, even before he was a Faust of Erudition 

. . . At the age of sixteen, however, he had developed his natural 
gifts with such zeal and perseverance that Provesi declared he 
could not teach him any more. “ That young man,” he said, “ will 
go very far, he will one of these days be a great master.” The 
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consequence was that he deputed Verdi to replace him as 
director of the Philharmonic Society, and as organist at the 
Cathedral. At this time Verdi began to compose his first 
orchestral works, wrote them, copied out the parts, rehearsed 
and conducted them with his amateur band. It was then that 
his facility began to attract the serious attention of the music- 
loving dilettanti, and his friend Barezzi not only got him a 
scholarship, in order to facilitate his studies at Milan, but intro- 
<luced him toa friend in that city, and supported him liberally 
while there. 

We arrive now at a rather amusing incident in his life. 
Rossini often used to relate with great gusto, that his master, 
Mattei, told him he would never learn anything, and that he 
would be a disgrace to his school. Verdi, seeking admission at 
the Milan Conservatory was refused by Basily, the president, a 
theorist of the driest sort, and incapable of any poetic or artistic 
inspiration. Among the many absurdities which Fetis publishes 
in his ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,’ referring to this fact 
he says: “Basily tried to guess in Verdi’s appearance the indica- 
tion of his capacities, because thus it is that the chief of a school 
can mostly appreciate what chances the career of a pupil may 
offer.” I know of more than one blunder that Fetis in a similar 
capacity committed at Brussels. What he adds is worth com- 
memoration, “ For, whoever looks at the composer of ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
and ‘Il Trovatore’ must admit that his physiognomy surely does 
not betray the fire, the passion, which alone can create grand 
works. His icy expression, his thin lips, the stiffness of his 
manner (cette impassibilité de l’attitude), may be indicative of 
intelligence, a diplomatist may be revealed by them, but an artist 
—never.” I will for the form’s sake record now that a friend of 
Basily wrote to Verdi asking him to contradict the “ absurd story,” 
and to state that the real reason why he was not admitted, was, 
that according to the rules of the Conservatory pupils only from 
nine to fourteen years were accepted ; but Verdi, in a letter dated 
October, 1880, insisted that he was examined both as a pianist ana 
composer, that nobody mentioned his age as an obstacle, and 
that le was simply notified that he must “no more think of the 
Conservatoire.” 

Verdi thus had to seek private tuition, and went to Lavigna, 
Maestro al Cembalo at the Scala.* Lavigna seemed to entertain a 

* “ Maestro al Cembalo,” as everybody knows, literully translated, “master 
at the piano,” means at the theatre the conductor who makes the chorus and 
the singers study the score at the piano, before the orchestral rehearsals 


begin. Instead of this, a French musical paper, speaking of Lavigna, 
takimg the words too literally, translated, “ professor of the cymbals!” 
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higher idea of Verdi’s essays than the learned President of the 
Conservatoire did, for he replied to Barezzi, who inquired how his 
protégé got on: “ He will do me and his country great honour.” 
And, proud of his pupil, he once made the director Basily give him 
a theme for a fugue which twenty-eight students had worked at 
wery poorly, and when Verdi had done it, Basily, stupefied with 
the excellent work accomplished in a comparatively short time, had 
to admit that he had refused a pupil who did better work than 
those whom he had accepted. It was Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ which 
furnished Verdi the first opportunity to show the stuff he was 
made of. His master, Lavigna, knowing the serious character of 
his pupil, asked him whether he wished to attend the rehearsals 
of that famous oratorio, and he accepted with eagerness. Young, 
thin, not well dressed, unknown, he sat there and listened, three 
well-known musicians having charge of the execution. The Milan 
Philharmonic Society, which started the work, had for president 
Signor Masini, who, with the best intentions, did not possess 
sufficient knowledge. One day it so happened that all three 
maestvi who were to superintend the rehearsal kept away, and 
Masini, who dared not take the responsibility upon himself, turned 
round to the modest-looking young man whom he had seen several 
times listening very attentively, and asked him whether he would 
accompany from the orchestral score. He consented, just as Dr. 
Richter, the great conductor, consented on a similar occasion ; just 
as Sir Michael Costa, who had come to England to sing suddenly 
showed what he could do with the baton. Several members of the 
orchestra smiled, others chuckled, but as the rehearsal went on 
the inspiration of the moment transformed the young man into a 
veritable commander; he played the accompaniment with the 
left hand alone and conducted with the right, and when the 
rehearsal was over, all those who had mocked at him congratulated 
him. Henceforward, the direction of the work and of the whole 
concert was left to him, he became the protégé of that famous 
amateur, Count Belgiojoso, who introduced him to his friends, and 
the upshot of the affair was that Verdi received his first order to 
write an opera! 

That Busseto has always been thought the birthplace of 
Verdi, although as shown above the name of his birthplace was 
Roncole, is as easily explained as the mistake that Rossini came 
from Bologna, whereas he was born at Pesaro. Where a man 
makes his first important studies, and where his name first becomes 
known as having done something, that is the place with which 
his name is mostly associated. Handel is much better known for 
all the work he did in England than as a German born at Halle, 
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and Verdi, so far as orchestral composing goes, began at Busseto. 
The Philharmonic Society of that little town preserves to this day 
the first overture he ever wrote, and which he wrote for that 
society fifty-eight years ago, at Easter, 1828, when Verdi was. 
fifteen years old. 

Besides, the people of Busseto have no small pretensions as to 
the antiquity of their musical noblesse. They say that so long 
ago as the meeting between the Emperor Charles V. and the Pope 
Paul III, which took place at Busseto, the art-loving people of 
the town went out to meet their illustrious guests and celebrate 
their arrival “with gorgeous music.” If I mistake not, it was 
that Paul III, a most liberal-minded, kind-hearted man, who 
established and confirmed the Order of the Jesuits, and ordered a 
general inquisition against all Protestantism, the mildness and 
true liberality of whose judgments have excited the admira- 
tion of every christian heart ever since! . . . I wish to pass over 
a period of several years, during which intrigues of the Catholic 
clergy prevented Verdi from becoming organist as the legitimate 
successor of his master. The fact is, that being director of the 
Philharmonic Society, he was supported by that body and all the 
connections in town having transactions with them. But a man 
of very small ability, named Ferrari, came recommended by 
two bishops, and the clergy thought it their duty to uphold the 
introduction of their superiors against all merit and talent. In 
order to exalt the claims of their protégé, they tried to underrate 
those of his gifted rival, and acted upon the principle of Basil in 
the ‘ Barbiére de Séville,’ who so well explains in the air of the 
“Calomnie” how you must go to work softly, beginning to 
spread rumours against the character of “ your friend ;” by-and- 
bye you come out with some alleged facts, let your acquaintances. 
“colporter” right and left what kind things they can, and at last 
smash the good reputation with a crowning blow. The Catholic 
clergy are very powerful. Not that I wish to underrate the 
personal character of many noble self-sacrificing priests, the 
self-denial of sisters of mercy and the good they have generally 
done; but when it becomes a matter of skilful persevering intrigue 
of the Calomniez toujours, il en restera quelque chose sort, woe be to- 
the man who falls under the displeasure of the Jesuits or their 
colleagues. Invisible, intangible will be the arrows that fly round 
him and wound him in the most sensitive part of his soul; and 
many are the examples where, without being able directly to trace 
influence or to adduce what is called proot or legal evidence, a 
man was surrounded with enemies, his friends turned from him, 
his employment gone, and he reduced to a nonentity. 
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In Verdi’s case the incapable man remained organist, and he 
remained at the head of the Philharmonic Society; but there was 
no reason why Verdi should not give musical instruction to all 
those who wished to become members of the Philharmonic Society, 
so he retained that post for the space of three years, at the 
liberal pay of twelve pounds a year! It will perhaps give an 
idea of the genius with which Verdi knew how to live well on 
little money, when I say that on this liberal allowance of one 
pound a month, he did—what do you think? He married! As 
I stated before, he fell in love with Barezzi’s (his benefactor’s) 
daughter, who, having nothing else to do, fell in love with him, 
and the father, a very rich man, having conceived the highest 
hopes of Verdi’s future, without one moment’s hesitation gave 
his consent to the marriage, which was celebrated in 1835, that 
is when Verdi was twenty-two years old. He finished his three 
years’ tuition though, and being provided with what every poor 
man is sure to be provided with, the poorer the more certain, several 
children, he found that the time had come when he must try to do 
something towards fulfilling the hopes his generous friend had con- 
ceived of him, and he planted his banner at Milan. Perhaps I may 
mention here that Verdi owed his good luck—and what greater 
good luck can a young man of twenty-two years meet with than 
to marry the girl he loves when she is handsome, clever, and 
good, as was Marguerite Barezzi—his luck then he owed to that 
arch-fiend of all people who want rest and peace, the piano: that 
torture which so tormented the public in Germany, that they 
recently passed a law by which it is forbidden to every pianist to 
play with the windows open, or in any manner so as to annoy 
passengers in the street. Yet to the piano, which Marguerite had 
learned and played pretty well, Verdi was indebted for the first 
opportunities of tendering advice, playing duets, furnishing in 
fact the “ pretext” which in the case of a girl of eighteen and a 
young man of twenty-two should lead only to one result—the 
happiness of married bliss. 

The first thing Verdi did at Milan was to get a young poet who 
answered to the classical name of Themistocles Solera to write 
him a libretto, to which in prodigious haste he composed the 
music. Solera was a man of great talent, having achieved a 
brilliant success with his first work: ‘I miei canti.’ He was then 
only eighteen years old, and composed as well as he wrote poetry. 
Although I have it from a reliable source, I will not be thoroughly 
responsible for the story, that in later days he wrote an opera 
himself for which he had not yet prepared an overture, and that 
he found and took, sans facon, one of the overtures which Verdi 
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had composed for the Philharmonic Society of Busseto, and 
actually got it executed in the presence of Verdi, who was com- 
pletely stupefied. Anyway the libretto he wrote for Verdi, I 
should rather say re-wrote, because Verdi had received it not from 
him but from Masini, was ‘Oberto di San-Bonifacio.’ The 
score finished, the director who ordered it for the Teatro Filo- 
drammatico, lost his position, but Verdi, in consequence of some 
friendly remarksof Ronconi, succeeded in having his opera performed 
at La Scala, the dream of all young composers! And this young 
composer had brought his score with all the voice-parts copied 
out by himself. The great day, dies illa, the day of anxiety arrived, 
and on November 17th, 1839, the first performance took place, 
with such success that he instantly sold the score for 2,000 lire 
Austriache (about £80) to Ricordi, the founder of the present great 
house of that name; and Merelli, the director of the Scala 
and of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, at once gave him an 
order for three more operas, allowing eight months for each, 
that is about two years altogether. His contract with Merelli, 
who had taken the mise en scene entirely at his own risk, was 
that if Verdi sold his score, half of the money should go to 
Merelli, which was not at all a harsh condition, seeing that even 
Meyerbeer, after his success with ‘Marguerita d’Anjou’ and ‘ I} 
Crocciato,’ in Italy, had to contribute 30,000 francs towards the 
mise en scone of his ‘ Robert le Diable’ at the Paris Opera, Rue 
Lepelletier, which opera afterwards proved the largest “cash 
success” they ever had. But if Verdi’s first work was successful, 
his next work, an opera buffa, was a dreary failure, and for two 
reasons: first, this genre of music was not in his way. He had 
the great style, but not the small. But though it may appear to 
require less talent to write what seems to be a smaller task, the 
fact is that it is another kind of talent, and many men may be 
able to write a comedy and yet not to write a burlesque. It is 
not a more elevated talent, but it is a talent differing from the 
other, just as you may find an artist able to paint an oil picture 
yet unable to paint a square. There was another and a very 
sad reason for his not succeeding in his work. What this reason 
was, I will state presently, but by way of parenthesis, I may 
perhaps answer an objection which might be raised by the in- 
telligent reader. How is it that other great composers have 
tried their hand at both kinds of music, and have succeeded ? 

The answer isvery simple. Mozart has written ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
and the ‘ Zauberfléte.’ Rossini has written ‘William Tell * and 
the ‘ Barber of Seville ;’ each of the two masterpieces of a totally 
different style. But Verdi had not the versatility of Mozart and 
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Rossini. Genius is likea brilliant : it has facettes which reflect the 
light differently, and not every genius, although genius, has the 
same reflections. Neither Meyerbeer nor Beethoven could have 
done it; in fact, Meyerbeer tried and failed. Moreover, what- 
ever your inspirations may be, the creative power depends on 
the physical condition. Give a man who has a poem to write 
half a bottle of Chateau d’Yquem to drink, and his verses will be as 
sparkling as the fluid. Persuade a man about to go to work to 
consume a bottle of brandy, and the greatest talent will fall the 
victim to a stupor, sure to incapacitate him for twenty-four 
hours. How much more then was Verdi the victim of circum- 
stances when, having just begun to work, he fell ill of diphtheria, and 
when he got better he suddenly remembered that his rent was due 
in three days, and that he had nomoney. He asked a friend to go 
to Merelli, his manager, and borrow the sum (eight pounds!) ; but 
the friend came back without the money, for a thousand pounds 
is easier found when you have a position, than five pounds when 
you have none. His wife, who could not bear to see him unhappy, 
went out, taking with her all her little jewellery, on which she 
succeeded in raising the heavy amount. Verdi, deeply touched 
by this quiet proof of tenderness—which it is so entirely in the 
hear of a woman to give, without boasting, without phrases, 
silently going and doing what is necessary—relieved as he was 
thereby from the care which weighed upon his mind, set to work 
seriously, when his little boy fell ill. The doctor could not find 
what was the real cause of the disease—and the poor child, after 
a few days’ illness, died. This misfortune rendered the young 
mother miserable. One may die and be forgotten by friends, by 
nearest relations, but the mother will not get over her grief; 
for, it is said, and verily I believe with reason, the only real 
love which exists in the world, which will survive separation, 
will submit to any sacrifice and remain always the same, is 
the love of a mother! Imagine then to what a degree of despair 
she was driven when, a few days after the little boy had been 
carried to his grave, the little girl was taken ill, and in less than 
a week she too was gone! This wasin May. Whether from the 
terrible excitement, or from accidental exposure, the young 
mother caught a severe cold, and she too was laid up with 
diphtheria, and on the 19th day of June the third coffin was 
carried out of the house. Verdi’s whole family in the cemetery, 
and he alone in the world! In less than two months all that was 
dear to his heart, lost! Yet under these conditions he was 
expected to finish his opera buffa, which by contract he was 
bound to deliver to the management ona certain day. He did 
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finish it, and it was sent to the theatre on the day fixed ; but, of 
course—an opera buffa the produce of tears and despair—‘ Un 
giorno di regno,’ was an absolute failure. 

Is it to be wondered at, that, heartbroken by his sorrows and 
discouraged by the non-success of his latest work, he begged of 
Merelli to release him from his contract, as he was determined 
to write no more. “ Determined!” How often in life do we fancy 
that nothing will make us change our mind. It is nearly im- 
possible not to remember the ‘‘ Never!” of a popular comic opera 
which is invariably followed by the query, “ Never ?” when, “ Well, 
hardly ever,” is found to be the safety-valve to let out the steam of 
an “inflexible” resolution. Merelli, one of the most astute men 
it has been my pleasure to know, was a great deal too astute to 
insist and reply to Verdi, “I have my contract, I must have my 
pound of flesh.” Oh! no: he told him that not to have succeeded 
with one work did not mean want of success hereafter; but 
that he by no means would force his friend’s will. And, so saying, 
he returned the contract. Verdi as we all know, did not carry 
out his resolution of total abstinence from composing, but suc- 
cumbed to a temptation, which Merelli, who knew human 
character but too well, adroitly dangled before him. There was a 
German composer then at Milan, a Berliner. His name, Nicolai, 
is well known in musical circles in this country, from having 
set to music, and successfully too, ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

He was under a contract to write an opera for Merelli. But 
Merelli, although quite prepared to take Nicolai’s opera, wanted 
one from Verdi, in whom his shrewdness saw the composer of the 
future. He quietly waited for that great helpmate of lovers and 
trusting souls in general, accident, and accident helped him. Going 
with a libretto of Solera, Verdi’s first collaborator, to see Nicolai, 
who did not understand the charm of the book, he found himself 
suddenly nez a nez with Verdi. “ Ah,” he said, “ this is fortunate ; I 
just want an impartial judge, a man who has nothing more to 
do with the stage, to read a libretto which the author says isa 
masterpiece, while the composer says lighting the fire with it is 
the only use it is good for! As you have given up all idea of 
opera you will be just, and tell me sincerely what you think of 
the value of this libretto.” 

“‘T have done with libretti,” said Verdi sulkily. 

‘*For yourself, yes, but to oblige a friend?” 

“Tt cannot matter very much to you what I say of the 
work, for you know how highly I think of Solera the poet.” 

“This is how it matters tome: without mentioning your name, 
I can quote an authoritative opinion, not my own, consequently 
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quite unbiassed, and at once set at rest this unseemly quarrel.” 
‘Vorrei e non vorrei,” Verdi was induced to take the libretto 
home ; and once alone with the manuscript, having so long had no 
other company but his sad thoughts, having repressed all his 
musical ideas, seriously believing in his having entirely given up the 
musical career—or, as Kingsley somewhere so cleverly puts it, not 
believing it, but believing in believing it—he put the large letter 
MS. on the table. The mystic attraction brought him nearer, but 
he ran away from it, came back, left it again, shut the book and 
threw it on his desk, when—by misfortune—it opened just at the 
passage: “ Va pensiero sulle ali dorate,” “On your golden wings 
fly thought.” Rather curious to see what followed, Verdi began 
reading and re-reading, and finally finished the night over the 
“situations,” which as the morning hours approached he knew 
nearly all by heart. And what was the end of it? 

The book was Nabucco. Need I say the success it had? The 
way employed by Merelli to get him to do it was of the most 
touching simplicity. Verdi, making himself believe that he would 
not compose any more, took the book back to Merelli, when after a 
short dialogue Merelli added a short but decisive action. ‘ What 
say you,” he called out the moment he saw Verdi; “ capital book, 
isn’t it?” “ Capital,” said Verdi. “ Weli, then, set it to music.” 
“Not for worlds. I will not even touch it.” ‘“ What,” said 
Merelli, “set it to music, this instant, set it to music!” “ With 
these words,” writes Verdi himself to a friend, “he took the 
libretto, forced it into my large coat-pocket, caught hold of me 
by the shoulder, pushed me out of his cabinet, shut the door in 
my face, and—well to show me that he fully meant it —turned the 
key in the lock ; and that ended my argument. What was I to do? 
The lines sang in my head. I returned slowly home. Now one 
verse came ; now another put in an appearance on the music paper ; 
and before I knew what I was about, I had written the whole score.” 
That the course of true art does not always run smooth, Verdi 
soon found out. Although Merelli had compelled him to write 
the opera, as it were, against his will, he made difficulties about 
giving it during the Carnival, the only brilliant time for novelties, 
because he had already announced three other operas, and Verdi 
was comparatively unknown. Not being known is the misfortune 
which young artists full of talent will not see the bearing of. 
One should really advise an artist not to come before the public 
before he is universally known, like that man who said he would 
not jump into the water before he had learned how toswim. Verdi, 
however, was firm. He said his opera must be given during the 
Carnival, or never. So the new cartellone (list of new operas to be 
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given) was published with ‘Nabucco’ on it. Then came Verdi 
insisting on larger chorus, and Merelli refusing to increase his 
daily expenses, Verdi engaged and paid out of his pocket the 
surplus. When he appeared at the rehearsals, the novelty of the 
music attracted the workmen all over the house—in Italy every- 
body is so fond of music—and his work got a reputation which 
excited expectations on the first evening to a high point. The 
fact is that, after Mozart, Rossini took the sweet melodious strains, 
and wrote for the voices such brilliant passages, his music was 
so lively and full of entrain, that the singer was the real point 
de mire of his works. Verdi, having made prolonged studies of 
orchestration, and studies of serious music under several masters, 
turned his attention more to the orchestra, and he was even heard 
once to say to a friend who complained that the lady singers would 
not study, and that they could no more sing all the difficulties 
which, with such a profuse hand, Rossini had lavished on his 
prima donnas, “ Never mind,” said Verdi, “these ladies wish to 
gain fortune and glory like the others, but without taking the 
trouble they have taken. I don’t care, I put the prima donna 
in the orchestra. If she does not want support, all the better ; if 
she does, well then the public will hear all I wrote, played instead 
of sung, and the opera will go on all the same.” 

Verdi in fact did for Italian music what Meyerbeer did for 
French music, what Wagner did for German music. He en- 
hanced the importance of the orchestra, and paid much more 
attention to the declamatory performance of the meaning, and 
without going into the sometimes childish significance of every 
word, of every syllable I might say, as Wagner sometimes does 
with his exaggerated use of Leitmotive, he disdained, as Rossini 
notably did, in his first operas, to let the singers reap the 
whole benefit of the musical circus riding; but he forced them to 
be actors as well, and to combine the expression of the music 
with the expression of the word, the great, though exaggerated 
doctrine of Wagner. Combining this new principle with a nearly 
unprecedented flow of melody, it is easy to understand that 
“Nabucco’ was expected to make a great sensation, so much so that 
when, according to usage, he took his place at the beginning 
between the double bass and the solo violoncello, Merighi, the 
latter said to him before the overture began: “ Maestro, I would 
give something to stand in your place to-night.” I have 
particular pleasure in mentioning this Merighi, because we all 
owe him something. He was the teacher of Piatti, the idol of the 
Monday Popular audiences. Merighi’s expectations were not only 
fulfilled, but surpassed to an extent then not common. Touching 
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is the modesty of the composer, who, after the performance, went 
home with a friend to their modest lodging in the fourth floor of 
a house in the Strada degli Andeghari. The friend, proud of him, 
said—“ Well, I hope you are satisfied?” “To tell you the 
truth,” said Verdi, “when, after the finale of the first act, the 
whole public got up shouting, vociferating, gesticulating, I was 
really afraid they mocked the poor composer, or that they meant 
to treat me somewhat—practically. I confess I hoped for success, 
but I did not look for such a triumph.” 

According to the well-known maxim that nothing succeeds 
like success, the town was at once full of the young composer's 
name; and though he was not so young as Mozart who con- 
ducted his first opera at the age of fifteen, he was young 
enough, not to be a miracle like Mozart, but to arouse in the 
inflammable hearts of his countrymen the confident hope of a 
nuova gloria! Merelli, who had in fact forced upon Verdi the 
series of triumphs which this first perspective opened, and had 
from the first shown himself his staunch friend, was of course too 
happy, and pressed Verdi in his arms with Italian impulsiveness. 
“Yes,” said Verdi, “it is all very fine, you now embrace me; but 
last year when I was in want of eight pounds, you refused me!” 
“What,” said Merelli, “I refused you! Who says that?” Verdi 
having named the friend who returned without money from him, 
Merelli took Verdi at once to the friend in question, and there 
it came out that this man, too shy to ask Merelli for money on 
behalf of Verdi, had never said a word about it, and when Verdi 
asked for the result of his message, only shrugged his shoulders ; 
and when Verdi said in despair—*“ No money?” he simply said 
“No.” Thus he lied without actually telling a lie, and left Merelli 
under the suspicion of unkindness. This is a common perfidy. 
Schiller in his ‘Cabale und Liebe’ (Love and Intrigue) gives a 
sharp retort to this sinister conduct. Louise, in love and from 
despair, finds life unbearable, and tells her father that she is 
going to jump into the river. “And did you consider,” says her 
father, “ what mortal sin you commit by taking your own life?” 
“Well,” says the girl, “I have made up my mind to ask the 
Lord's pardon while I am jumping in.” “That is,” says the 
father, “you offer to repent of your theft the moment you know 
the stolen goods to be secure, and beyond retrieving.” This is 
just what this man did, and why every man should be so careful 
not to believe in gossips. “Gossips and go-betweens,” says 
Schiller, “ have done more harm with their tongues than dagger 
and poison in murderer's hands ever did.” 

The moment that the matter was cleared up, Verdi saw that 
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he had no reason to doubt Merelli’s friendship ; in fact, as was 
so clearly proved, it is to his friendly pressure that he owed the 
return to a career which was soon to be so successful. It 
would not be quite inappropriate, “I reckon,” as the Americans 
say, to state that the prima donna who powerfully contributed to 
the success of ‘ Nabucco’ by her brilliant execution, her dramatic 
power, and an unusually fine voice, was Mademoiselle Giuseppina 
Strepponi, who did what I know of no other great singer, stopped 
her career while in full possession of her vocal power, her youth 
and beauty, an extraordinary fact, seeing;that most singers, 
especially ladies, will never get old, will never stop singing even 
after youth and voice have left them. Mademoiselle Strepponi 
interests us even for quite another reason, for she married, and 
whom do you think? The subject of these pages: Giuseppe 
Verdi. 

Merelli next sent for Verdi and told him, that‘it having been 
decided that he should compose the opera d’obbligo for the 
next season, a contract en blanc was prepared. “,Fill in your 
conditions,” he said, “and what you write shall be executed.” 
Verdi asked £300, which was granted. And Ricordi paid for his 
right of publication £100, which is rather less than what a certain 
French composer made an English publisher pay for his copy- 
right in England, viz. £4000. This latter opera, however, proved 
such a failure that it never was engraved, the publisher not 
wishing to throw away good money for engraving after bad money 
paid for copyright. ‘Nabucco’ was played in London in 1857 
by both Italian Opera Companies, though under different names, 
at Her Majesty’s under Lumley and at Covent Garden under 
F. Gye. After ‘Nabucco’ came ‘I Lombardi,’ another great 
success, but Verdi’s name was then already known, and the opera 
was translated into nearly every European language. Verdi then 
was besieged by a number of Italian theatres to write the opera of 
theseason. He chose among all of them La Fenice, of Venice, and 
there ‘ Ernani’ was first performed, the great drama of Victor Hugo, 
transformed into a libretto by Piave, who afterwards furnished him 
‘ Macbeth,’ ‘I due Foscari,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ and several 
others. The success of ‘Ernani’ was instantaneous and so 
decided, that before the season was over the opera was given in 
no less than fifteen theatres in Italy. 

Verdi’s celebrity by this time was such that he only had one 
rival, and that was Donizetti. Poor Donizetti, who died of soften- 
ing of the brain, already began to give signs of failing, but not- 
withstanding his professional jealousy he fully recognised and 
admitted Verdi’s genius. A false modesty was rather character- 
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istic of the man. I remember having once spoken to him about 
Rossini. “Oh,” said he, “nous ne sommes que de pauvres 
imitateurs.” I was not the dupe of this, and I said: “Don’t you 
think Rossini wrote with an immense facility a great number of 
great works?” “Oh, quite without precedent,” he said, a certain 
little sneer lurking’in the corner of his eye. “Oh,” I said, “ but 
you have written over forty operatic scores to my knowledge.” 
“Forty-five,” said he deprecatingly. ‘‘ Well,” I said, “and 
Rossini?” ‘Thirty-four, so far as I know,” barely trying to 
suppress a satisfied smile. Yet Kossini, who with his magnificent 
‘William Tell’ voluntarily closed his career, was, so to say, not 
among living rivals because he worked no more, but Verdi, who 
stood on the other end of the ladder, beginning to climb up and 
threatening to come on very fast, gave him serious ground 
for reflection. He was however both too honourable and too 
shrewd to speak ill of him, and once when in his lazy moments be 
sat down into a fauteuil by the side of the piano and made me 
play a number of his own motivos and some of Meyerbeer’s and 
Verdi's, especially the quartet from ‘ Rigoletto,’ he suddenly jumped 
up and said: “It is magnificent. Now tell me frankly, is it 
or is it not more important (plus large) than the sextet of 
‘Lucia’?” “Can you tell me, maestro,” I said, “ whether a dark 
beauty or a fair-haired one can be called handsomer? They are 
both absolute masterpieces, both certain of a long enduring 
success, of an eternal encore so long as opera will be given ; why 
must one be handsomer than the other?” Ard this was my 
candid opinion. A vile flatterer would probably have said : “ The 
quartet of ‘Rigoletto’ is a beautiful piece, but your sextet is 
immortal,” or some such stuff, which would have flattered Donizetti 
without however convincing him; for it is a feature of flattery, 
that it agreeably tickles the ear even when the mind is strong 
enough to resist the temptation to believe it. I must, say, how- 
ever, that sweet, clever, and undoubtedly effective as this sextet of 
‘Lucia’ is, and has proved itself to be before audiences of every 
country, the problem which Verdi has solved in the quartet of 
‘ Rigoletto,’ that of making four people declaim four different 
stories, each singing the melody appropriate to the words, love, 
despair, mockery, etc., and yet the whole so linked into each other 
that it gives that admirable ensemble, one of the most difficult 
problems in music, in the most brilliant and admirable manner 
possible, renders this quartet certainly one of the most remark- 
able creations of musical genius. 

‘Macbeth’ had a great success at Florence but of short duration. 
A remarkable incident was that an aristocratic amateur, who 
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afterwards became Senator in the second Empire of France, and 
composer pour tout de bon, Prince Poniatowski, with several 
friends got up a subscription in honour of Verdi, to whom a laurel 
crown of gold was presented, which had on each leaf the title of 
one of Verdi’s successful works engraved. 

‘I Masnadieri,’ after Schiller’s ‘ Raiiber,’ was given in London in 
1847, and, notwithstanding a rare combination of great artists, 
Jenny Lind, Lablache, Gardoni, and Coletti, the success on the first 
evening, apparently great, was in reality very small, and the 
work soon disappeared from the repertoire. Jenny Lind sang 
her great air marvellously, and with a real and indisputable 
success. Lablache could not but sing well, and act in a superior 
manner. But without saying that this was the reason of the 
non-success, it cannot be denied that Lablache gave rise to 
inopportune merriment which was not conducive to success. In 
the libretto there is an old Moor, who has two sons, one a sneak, 
the other a wild noble-hearted boy who becomes chief of the 
brigands. The sneak remaining alone with his father, whose 
fortune he wishes to inherit, has him thrown into a tower and 
starved to death. Out of that tower the father suddenly comes 
in a certain scene. This starving father was Lablache, tall like a 
giant and proportionately, even unproportionately stout. The 
effect his appearance produced upon the public can be imagined. 
From that moment the result was doubtful, and Verdi left 
London deeply disappointed. 

In 1851 at the Fenice at Venice, Verdi produced ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
which created one of those furores which carry the name of a 
composer with steam-power to the top of the column of glory. 
He himself had great hopes for his score, but he was afraid for 
the famous air: ‘La Donnaé mobile.’ Being very easily retained, 
it might from the rehearsal get into the streets and be sung all 
over the town before the first performance, and he would then 
appear to have copied instead of having created the work. In order 
to prevent this possibility he never let the tenor have his air. At 
last Mirate, fancying that Verdi had not written it, pressed him, 
and Verdi always said : ‘c’ é tempo—te lo dard’ (Time enough—you 
shall have it), and at last, at the general rehearsal, he brought it. 
The air and the quartet above mentioned and the whole opera 
were soon the property of the whole world. In Paris a most 
amusing quarrel began between two papers: one, ‘La France 
musicale,’ which praised every note of Verdi to the sky, un- 
reservedly, stupidly, with open partiality, so as even to make him 
enemies through this puffing injustice—the other the ‘Gazette 
musicale,’ which nearly with equal violence and injustice attacked 
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him, so much so that they said there was not a melody, not a morceau 
d ensemble in Rigoletto, which nevertheless contained one of themost 
popular airs the world has known, and the most admirable quartet. 
The hine illae lachrymae was that both papers were owned by 
publishers: the ‘France’ by the publisher of Verdi's works, the 
‘Gazette’ by the publisher of Meyerbeer’s works. Their fighting 
only advertised the opera immensely, and thereby increased its 
fame. Very small is the difference of the effect produced by a long 
article of praise, or by a long article of abuse. Being discussed 
at all is the advantage, not being spoken of is the danger. 

Not two years after this eventful performance, Verdi produced (in 
the first week of the year 1853) ‘Il Trovatore.’ To say that ‘Il 
Trovatore’ conquered the world is not saying too much, because 
there is scarcely a village in Europe or America where those 
tortures, against which fortunately an Act of Parliament does 
protect us, the barrel-organs don’t grind the ‘ Miserere’ or ‘ Il 
Balen,’ or any piece of that score. Let those who pretend that the 
first necessity for a successful opera is a good libretto read the 
idiotic eaposé of this ‘Trovatore,’ the first idea of which comes 
from an extremely interesting Spanish sketch of the same name, 
by a gifted youth only seventeen years old. Antonio (farcia 
Guttierez is the author of a book so excellent that one can barely 
imagine how it was possible for Piave to convert it into such 
rubbish, which could inspire Verdi with that treasure of sparkling 
melodies which he enriched his score with. 

Paris, London, Rome, St. Petersburg brought it out with the 
greatest artists the Lyric stage has known. It is one of the most 
remarkable events of musical publication that this opera, which in 
single airs, in arrangements for all kinds of instruments, bands, 
quadrilles, waltzes, etc., brought in untold sums, brought not one 
penny of English money to its composer. No copyright! Just 
as it happens to us all in America. I bought in New York, 
sometimes for ten, sometimes for twenty cents, the whole of a 
three volume English novel, which a man who publishes in New 
York every Sunday a paper that costs about fourpence regularly 
gives in one sometimes in two numbers. I don’t know how many 
thousands sold of a certain novel of Miss Braddon—neither she 
nor her publisher ever had a shilling from it. ‘Les Cloches du 
Monastére,’ a piano piece by Lefébure, sold to the tune of one 
million copies through the States, and nobody, neither the composer 
nor even the American publishers, ever had a comparative bonus 
of it, because everybody printed, it being everybody’s property, 
because it was nobody’s. While the ‘Trovatore’ was being 
rehearsed at Rume, Verdi had nearly finished another opera— La 
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Traviata,’ which was performed at Venice in March, 1855. The 
‘Traviata’ is certainly his most melodious, most original, and 
least exaggerated work ; it possesses at the same time the greatest 
of his qualities, and the fewest of his faults. Yet ‘La Traviata’ 
made a complete fiasco, and Verdi wrote the following letter, as 
short as MacMahon’s after the battle of Reichsoffen. MacMahon 
wrote : “ Je mesuis battu toute la journée. J’ai perdu la battaille. 
Envoyez moi des provisions.” Verdi wrote: “La Traviata, ieri 
sera, fiasco. La colpa mia o dei cantanti? Il tempo giudichera.” 
(Last night Traviata, fiasco. Is the fault mine or the performers ? 
Time will show.) Here again ‘“embonpoint” rendered the 
situation ridiculous. Mademoiselle Donatelli, an immensely 
stout woman, although a good singer, played the Traviata. When 
in the last act the doctor comes to see the poor consumptive 
woman, she falling on the floor in a fit, raised such a cloud of dust 
that the doctor became invisible, and the Venetians roared outright. 
Moreover, the tenor was so hoarse that he could barely be heard, 
and the baritone, imagining that his was only a secondary part, 
took no trouble with it, and the work was thus sacrificed. 

The same thing in the same town happened to the‘ Barbiere ’ of 
Rossini, and surely if there is a work that can stand a comparison 
of popularity with Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ it is Rossini’s 
‘Barbiere.’ The ‘ Traviata,’ given a little later in Turin, created 
simply a sensation, because it was wonderfully executed, and there 
was not there a stout woman who cried out that consumption 
allowed her only a few more hours to live. The ‘ Traviata’ 
met with the same brilliant reception at the Theatre Lyrique, 
where Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson made her début, and 
according to the expression of the famous critic Arthur Pougin, 
instantly sent all Paris mad. Of the same misdemeanour towards 
the public of nearly every city in the world was Madame 
Patti guilty in the same rdle, and only lately she did the 
same to the audiences of Spain and Portugal. It would abso- 
lutely transgress the limits of a paper like this to follow Verdi 
from opera to opera. Suffice it that we come to the opera 
which he wrote for the French opera, ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,’ 
where Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli created the principal part, 
and perpetrated her famous flight during the first rehearsals. 
She came back, however, and efisured the success of the work and 
her own during the Exhibition of 1855, so that when she left the 
opera to become the baronne Vigier, the principal charm seemed 
gone, and the opera subsequently revived had no lasting success. 
“Habent sua fata libelli” is perfectly applicable to every work 
of art. 
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A very pleasant light is thrown on the character of Verdi 
by the following incident. When his old contributor Piave 
became very ill, Verdi, who had for years regularly supported 
him, placed a capital to the credit of his daughter, to be paid 
to her with accumulated interest on her coming of age, so that 
the old man had nothing to fear and could die in peace. It is 
significant of the man who was so kind to the weak, to be 
inexorable with the strong and mighty, when they dared to 
demand of him what he would not do. In Naples he had written 
an opera entitled ‘Un ballo in Maschera.’ In it a king was to be 
assassinated, which the censor would not permit, and forbade the 
work unless this scene was changed. Verdi said, “I shall not 
allow one word to be changed ; the opera shall be given as it is, 
or I withdrawit.” And hedid. Then the manager of the theatre 
wanted to make him pay a heavy fine, a trifle like £8000 for 
supposed damages. But the whole town took his part. Somebody 
discovered that the initials of Vittore Emmanuele, Re d'Italia, 
formed the name Verdi; and thus his name became the war cry 
of the Liberal party, and his popularity was thereby so increased 
that crowds of people surrounded him when he walked out; under 
the guise of homage to his genius, he became, so to say, a political 
centrepoint, and the government of King Bomba was only too 
happy to let him leave with his score without fine or damages. 

In March, 1867, ‘Don Carlos,’ composed for the Paris Opera, 
was produced without especial success, and was then performed 
in London with much the same result. He had in the meantime 
been elected member of the French Academy in the place of 
Meyerbeer, a distinction well merited; member of Parliament for 
Busseto, which was perhaps not equally well deserved ; and Senator. 
The political election, for which he felt neither inclination nor 
talent, as he told the Italian Minister Cavour, he resigned after a 
few years. He would never have accepted it from the first, had 
not Cavour given him to understand that for the first Parliament 
he wished to see assembled by the side of the celebrities in 
politics all those who had made a great name in art and science. 
“But I am not a politician,” said Verdi. ‘“ Lend the country 
the weight of your name,” Cavour replied; and with the gentle 
and skilful obstinacy by which he attained against tremendous 
odds the object of his life, the liberation of his country, he insisted 
on having his will in anything that could even in a small measure 
contribute to the great end. So Verdi did for a short time what 
he considered his duty. 

The only really remarkable event yet to be mentioned in his 
artistic life is ‘ Aida,’ ordered, composed, and performed under 
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sufficiently extraordinary circumstances to warrant going a little 
into details. a 

Ismail Pacha, Khedive of Egypt, a man of liberal, even 
luxurious taste—as we have since learned—had at Cairo a theatre 
built for Italian opera, and to give it particular éclat he was 
advised to ask Verdi for a newopera. He lost no time in so doing, 
and Verdi, thinking it rather interesting to compose for an 
Egyptian potentate, was advised by a friend to ask four 
thousand pounds for the score, two thousand to be paid at once 
and the other two thousand on delivery of the MS. score, which 
was immediately conceded and eventually executed. Another 
two thousand pounds, which he stipulated as a compensation 
for his travelling to Cairo should he be required personally to 
superintend the work, was done away with, as it was not thought 
necessary to give him the trouble. So his pupil and friend 
Muzio was, with his full consent, entrusted to conduct the 
rehearsals and performance. The libretto, that is to say the 
scenario of the opera, was sent to Verdi, the author being one 
of the most distinguished Frenchmen living in Egypt, Monsieur 
Mariette, who had directed highly important excavations in the 
Desert, and had in recognition of his great services obtained the 
title of Mariette Bey. 

The idea pleased Verdi, and he got Monsieur du Locle to write the 
whole opera out after Mariette Bey’s plan, scene for scene, verse 
for verse, superintending the work so far that he took an active 
part in it. For instance, the last scene, where Rhadames is 
condemned to be immured in the vault below, so that the 
spectator sees below and beyond, two stages over each other, is 
Verdi’s own idea. He then set to work composing, and when he 
was nearly ready, an event happened which allowed him much 
more time than he thought he would have. The machinery was 
constructed at Cairo, the costumes and decorations were prepared 
in Paris. But in the meantime war had been declared between 
France and Germany, and the “ military promenade ” to Berlin had 
taken a tragic turn for our neighbours and Paris was invested. 
The siege prevented all the necessary paraphernalia, prepared 
and locked in the town, from being sent to Egypt : and for a whole 
year was the much-desired-for performance delayed. It was not 
until the end of the year 1871, strange to say on Christmas Eve 
(Dec. 24), that the first performance took place. The excitement 
was such that the last rehearsal but one took place coram populo, 
and at the general rehearsal the whole town, including the 
Khedive, was present. The effect of the music was such that the 
Khedive instantly telegraphed his enchantment to Verdi, offering 
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him any amount of money to come and conduct the first per- 
formance, offered him even the title of Bey, which Verdi was 
barbarian enough not to accept. The embarrassment was all 
the greater because Muzio, whom Verdi had so fully instructed, 
had in the meantime—on account of the year’s delay—to fill 
another engagement, so that the conducting fell upon the 
shoulders of a very able musician, well known in London, Signor 
Bottesini, whose marvellous double-bass playing had so often 
delighted the English public. Strange to say, the certainty 
of success was such that from France and from Italy newspaper 
correspondents arrived at once to chronicle the great event, and 
Verdi, the composer, whom you would have supposed to be the 
happiest of men, was positively unhappy about it. “ What 
réclames, he writes to a friend, what beating of the tam-tam ; why 
not let the work stand on its own merits? Oh how I regret the 
time when I was let alone, without any preparation, to go to the 
theatre, and the public listened to the music, and if they liked it 
the success was genuine, sincere, without all this mise en scene. 
You think, perhaps, I should thank you all for travelling so 
far; perhaps I should... .” 

As to the music he had his doubts. It is well known that 
when the third act was ready he suddenly replaced a chorus he 
had written, “a la Palestrina,” in severe four-part style by 
another chorus and an air for ‘ Aida,’ and he wrote anent this 
change to a friend that at the last moment he had his scruples 
about the danger to try and fare a la Palestrina, about the strange 
harmonies and the Egyptian music.” Nevertheless he did not write 
strange Egyptian, but most excellent original music, in some 
parts even highly interesting counterpoint; and he did in ‘ Aida’ 
what both Meyerbeer and Rossini had done, passed from the 
superficial Italian cavatina and cabaletta style into the best 
French, and, if I may say so, Germanised operatic music. The 
difference between Meyerbeer’s and Rossini’s first flimsy style as 
compared with the grandeur of the Huguenots and Guillaume 
Tell is not greater than the big stride which Verdi accomplished 
in searching for an original Oriental style, and accomplishing a 
work which leaves all his other operas, if not in invention and 
melody, at any rate in dignity of style and treatment, far behind. 
The success, notwithstanding that it was great—I say notwith- 
standing advisedly, because usually the plebs runs after flippant 
style and melody—was enormous. The audience arrived hours 
before the beginning; the prices for the few seats to be had 
attained fabulous proportions ; and the aspect of the house was all 
the more interesting since it was to the Europeans to see those 
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handsome pale dark-eyed Greeks, and those three boxes near the 
stage covered with white muslin, behind which sat the “ladies of 
the Harem,” who can see through—but cannot be seen. The 
Arabs themselves go only exceptionally to hear such music, which 
produces upon them the effect that Japanese music produces upon 
us. They are, however, so far interesting that they go to the 
theatre, where they smoke, with the grave solemnity which becomes 
Orientals who read through their smoke the prominent inscription 
which forbids smoking. 

Those who know the opera will remember the long, long 
trumpets, a most agreeable new invention for the triumphal march. 
Those trumpets were made use of to give Verdi, after the first 
performance of ‘ Aida’ at Milan, a serenade. At the same time a 
sceptre, similar to the one which the king bears in the opera, 
was presented to him, having a golden star with a big diamond 
on the top, the letters ‘Aida’ in rubies, and his own name in 
brilliants, on a laurel leaf. In ‘Aida’ not only is the music 
sung on the stage, and admirably draped in the orchestra, of 
great interest, but the ballet music is as original, as melodious, 
graceful, and new as any ever written.. Verdi has shown him- 
self in this opera a serious musician, and the stupid accusation 
which was at one time levelled at him that he was unacquainted 
with the great German masterworks, even with Don Juan, is 
singularly mal d-propos. I have personally heard him during 
& dinner-party at Rossini’s, more than twenty years ago, speak 
with the most familiar knowledge of German operatic works from 
Mozart to Wagner. Don Giovanni, which was given in Milan more 
than fifty years ago, was conducted by Lavigna, then Verdi's 
master, who raved about the music and, after the rehearsals, 
continually made Verdi read the music with him. I know that 
some people object to Verdi’s rough manners, and especially in 
Paris with their minauderies they called him un owrs mal léché, 
but he is, notwithstanding a rough exterior, severe, even sulky 
sometimes, aw fond as gentle and kind-hearted as a young girl; 
and has proved it many times, although he decidedly understands 
no joke when his dignity is concerned. When he came to 
superintend his “ Vépres Siciliennes” at Paris, and the orchestra 
did not arrive for an additional rehearsal, and kept him waiting, 
he complained to the conductor, who said: “Mon Dieu, ils ont 
autre chose 4 faire.” “Ah!” said Verdi, “they have something 
else to do than their duty.” And there and then he took his 
hat, left the theatre and Paris, and was seen no more. He refused 
even years after that a new invitation of the manager, Halanzier, 
to come and conduct ‘ Aida’ at the grand Opera in French. 
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But an incident almost too funny happened with his ‘ Aida’ at 
Milan, and showed how kind-hearted he was, where any other 
man would probably have cared very little. A correspondent 
wrote to him under the following circumstances. A young man 
had come from the country by rail to hear ‘ Aida,’ and had the 
cheek to write to Verdi: “Sir, I heard from so many people that 
your opera is a masterpiece, that although relatively poor I have 
made the journey to Milan to hear it. I did not like it, and am 
convinced that were it not for the pomp on the stage it would 
not have lived through three performances. Coming home I 
heard other people speaking about it with enthusiasm. I there- 
fore thought I would return a second time, to understand it better. 
But decidedly I don’t like it, and this being so, and having wasted 
my time and my money, I enclose the bill of my expenses, 12s, 6d. 
each time, and confidently hope you will remit payment for it, 
because I have the very hell with my people for this extrava- 
gance.” Would you believe it? Verdi, who complained about 
the reclame which was made for his opera, actually wrote to 
Ricordi, and paid his travelling expenses and the price of his 
stall, taking a receipt in which he pledged himself not to treat 
this indulgence as a precedent for any new opera of Verdi's. 

On the death of Rossini, Verdi, who was as deeply concerned 
at Rossini’s death as Rossini was at Meyerbeer’s, formed a plan, 
which however did not succeed. It was that a Requiem mass of 
thirteen pieces, composed by thirteen Italian composers, should 
be performed in honour of Rossini at Bologna, and that the Pope 
should be petitioned to permit on this occasion ladies to sing at 
the church. Whether there was a refusal to make this exception, 
or any other reason, the affair never came off, and Verdi used 
the piece which he had sent, ‘ Libera me,’ for the Requiem which 
he had written for Manzoni, the famous author of the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi.’ 

The Requiem, and a Quartet for stringed instruments, which 
Verdi composed after this, are his latest known compositions, but 
he has since composed an opera, ‘Othello, the words by Boito. 
This opera is to be brought out next year both in Italy and in 
France, where the composer has just lately been to see what artists 
he could engage for the performance. 

There are not many published letters of Verdi. Yet he has 
written two which are in their contents too important to be 
passed over. One he wrote to decline the Directorship of the 
Naples Conservatoire, because he could not devote all the time he 
considered necessary for the conscientious fulfilment of the duties ; 
but while writing it he entered into the system of teaching and 
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the necessity for pupils to study the old masters, and he con- 
cludes with this memorable sentence: “Return to the classics ; 
that will be progress.” The other letter has a special object, 
viz., the pitch, the inconveniences of which Verdi, like every man 
of common sense, declares to be, firstly, the difference in every 
country, and then the unnatural height. The finest and most 
sympathetic means of producing music is the human voice. 
Every instrument can be screwed up, and shortened, every string 
mounted to any height, and if it breaks you can take a new 
one; but when you break the human voice you can’t put new 
vocal cords under the larynx. Verdi says, with perfect reason : 
“There ought to be one pitch all the world over, and there ought 
to be no pitch higher than the normal one adopted in France. 
This is clear and logical.” 

If I now add that Verdi has written twenty-six operas, numerous 
other scores, among which are not only the Quartet and the 
Requiem already mentioned, but some hundred military marches, 
and many pieces for the Philharmonic Society of Busseto before he 
came to Milan; when I say that he never did a tour de force, like 
Rossini, and wrote an opera in a fortnight, or like Donizetti, who 
wrote the ‘ Daughter of the Regiment’ in thirteen days; but that 
he always took four to six months; that he is firm and strong- 
willed, thoroughly honourable and charitable, reserved so that 
nobody knows the good he does; that he is fond of solitude and 
hates puff of every kind; that he is just and severe towards him- 
self as well as to others, and that he never flatters anybody nor 
does he wish or like anyone to flatter him; that in all his 
greatness and glory he remains single-hearted and devoted to his 
friends and his family—I hope that I have given a faithful pen- 
and-ink sketch of the last of the great Italian composers— 
Giuseppe Verdi. 


L. E. 
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Woman's Rights. 


A woman's ricuts: What do those words convey ? 
What depths of old-world wisdom do they reach! 
What is their real intent? Oh, sisters, say ; 
And strive in daily life their truth to teach. 


The right to minister to those that need ; 
With quiet song the weary to beguile; 

With words of peace the hungry hearts to feed, 
And cheer the sad and lonely with a smile. 


The right in others’ joys a joy to find; 

The right divine to weep when others weep ; 
The right to be to all unceasing kind; 

The right to wake and pray while others sleep. 


Right to be noble, right to be true, 
Right to think rightly—and rightly to do; 
Right to be tender, right to be just, 
Right to be worthy of infinite trust. 


To be the little children’s truest friend, 

To know them in their ever-changing mood ; 
Forgetting self, to labour to the end 

To be a gracious influence for good. 


To be the ladies of creation’s lords, 
As mothers, daughters, sisters, or as wives; 
To be the best that earth to them affords, 
To be to them the music of their lives. 


The right in strength and honour to be free; 
In daily work accomplished, finding rest; 
The right in “trivial round” a sphere to see ; 
The right, in blessing, to be fully blest. 


Right to be perfect, right to be pure, 

Right to be patient and strong to endure ; 
Right to be loving—right to be good— 
These are the rights of the true womanhood. 
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By the Underground Railway. 


I was waiting for a train, to bear me to Kensington, at the Mansion 
House Station one evening about six o'clock last December, when I 
was aware of a familiar form that strode rapidly past me with eager, 
abstracted eyes, which saw nothing within reach. I always had a 
friendly feeling for Lester ; we had been at Trinity together, but we 
lived so near one another in town that we seldom met except at the 
club or in a railway train, or at evening parties, when he would greet 
me with his usual enthusiasm, to which I responded with what hearti- 
ness I could express. Lester is a wildly unpractical person, always 
in a blaze of enthusiasm about some system of religion, or of co- 
operative house-building or organ-grinding, which is to regenerate the 
world and wipe out the family differences which have unhappily 
arisen in the brotherhood of man. He is such a good fellow one 
can’t help being attached to him, even when most bored by the 
savings of the last Utopian scheme which has laid hold upon his 
imagination. He is too good for this world; if he were less so he 
would be a good deal more use in it. 

I watched Lester for a minute or two, tearing away from me, 
taking giant strides with his long legs. ‘In twenty-five seconds 
more or less,” I said to myself, “he will reach the end of the platform, 
and be compelled to turn; then he will either see me at once and 
bore me to death with the last new craze: (I see he’s red-hot), or I 
shall get out of his way now and meet him at the other station. In 
that case he will probably accuse me of having avoided him, and be 
deeply hurt. No! Here he comes, he’s bound to see me. Well, 
here goes.” So I planted myself exactly in his way, and regarded 
him with what I hoped was a calm and repressive expression, 
intended to act as the first spurt from the watering-pot of cold 
common sense. He all but tumbled over me, but I stood like a rock 
and fielded him, and he recovered his balance physically though not 
mentally. 

“Jones!” he shouted. 

“ Lester!” I replied firmly and unvociferously. 

“You're just the very person I wanted to meet,” he went on with 
increasing force. “ What luck, by Jove! Good! good! I am 
awfully glad to see you!” 

“T hope everyone else shares your sentiments,” I replied with 
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marked severity, for there he was shouting like a lunatic, and 
wringing my umbrella, black bag, and other articles which I held out 
in front of me as weapons of defence, under the impression, I suppose, 
that he was merely shaking hands in a friendly way. The station 
was full of people trooping home to dinner. Lester’s gymnastics, his 
strange garments, and long hair flying out all round ever so far 
beyond his hat brim, attracted public attention. He suddenly 
released me, to my ielief, and darted on. I turned, to see him 
similarly employed on a curate named Williams, whom I detested,—an 
aggressive prig with an obtrusively ritualistic coat, an inexplicable 
hat, and a correctly cadaverous complexion. How they achieve those 
blue and yellow tints finely shading into one another is one of the 
secrets of the craft! Atthis moment the train came up, and thinking 
to make good my escape—for a journey in Williams’s company 
was more than I bargained for—I plunged at a carriage, but in a 
moment Lester was upon me, hurling in his curate on the top of me. 
The curate was panting and loth, but a child in the hands of his 
persecutor. For me he had a consistent chill dislike, but Lester 
almost drove him mad with his irresistible kindness and that tenacious 
friendliness which comprehended human beings so diverse and 
manifold, with all their backslidings and fatal errors of dogma. 

There was no help for it; Lester propelled us into the carriage, 
loudly expressing his joy and satisfaction at meeting us both. I 
failed to damp him by my sustained silence, and planted myself 
morosely by the window. He precipitated the curate, who was a 
weak miserable creature, into the opposite seat, and flung himself 
beside me. ‘The train shrieked off and ploughed along in the 
darkness. 

Opposite me and beside Williams sat an unmistakable dissenting 
minister, unctuous, red-faced, and grimy, his pockets bulging with 
tracts. Beyond him there was a lady, rather young, clasping a red 
plush Prayer-book, on her way home from a saint’s-day service at 
St. Paul’s. She looked happy and satisfied, and had a nice quiet 
face. She was accompanied by her brother or cousin, a fair-haired 
youth with a complexion as unwholesome but not so successful as 
the curate’s, a green coat, a tie the colour of a young spring carrot 
{it did not become him), half a jonquil in his button-hole, and pale 
nondescript eyes, which in vain strove after a poetical expression, 
and only succeeded in looking moonstruck. The lady addressed him 
as “Claud” from time to time; he was afterwards pointed out to me 
as the art critic of one of the illustrated papers. 

Besides these there was a suspicious-looking individual with dirty 
collar and cuffs, and a furtive eye, holding a canvas bag on his knee 
as carefully as if it had been a baby, and protecting it from unwary 
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elbows and umbrellas. It was a season of explosions, and most 
people went about the underground railway prepared to be apprehen- 
sive. I kept my eye on that man. 

Lester began to rave about the Positivist service which he had just 
attended. ‘The curate’s remonstrances and interjections were all in 
vain, they were drowned in the torrent of his enthusiasm. 

“My dear Williams, you don’t know what you're talking about,” 
he declared ; “ it’s the finest thing in the world! It’s awfully good! 
I never was more impressed in my life; it’s just what we want, for it 
makes worship possible to those who had given it up as an impossi- 
bility. Here now there is a common religious ground on which we 
can all meet. What right have you to go setting your face against 
any form of elevating religious observance because of some difference 
about dogma and the Thirty-nine Articles? Are we not all seeking 
the same end? Are we not all worshipping the beauty of holiness ? 
Do we not all strive to raise human life and make humanity more 
like a great ideal?” he demanded, shaking back his long hair and 
looking round with the fervent eyes of an eyangelist. ‘“ I say you are 
exceedingly wrong not to join hands in such a cause. How can you 
reconcile such miserable narrow-minded fanaticism with the spirit of 
the Founder of the religion of humanity ?” 

“Stop!” cried the curate, holding up his hand in agony (he had 
writhed all the while Lester was speaking). ‘You are terribly, 
horribly wrong! This is rank blasphemy, schism, and worse. You 
talk about differences of dogma as if they were nothing. What is 
there so important in the world as dogma? How can the Church 
recognise, or have any part with such presumptuous outlaws from 
her holy ordinances, except indeed to mourn over them, and pray that 
they may be brought to her from such deadly peril, even through 
cleansing fires.” 

“Fire indeed will await them,” broke in his stout neighbour, “ fire 
everlasting where the worm dieth not.” Perceiving at this point 
that he was getting somewhat involved, he groaned heavily, and 
continued, stretching out a fat red hand each to Williams and Lester, 
“Qh! my young friends, let me entreat you, while there is yet time, 
to turn and besaved. You, sir,” turning to the curate, “ are wander- 
ing as far from the true light as he, sunk, I fear, in the errors of 
popery, led away by the snares of Antichrist. Oh, my dear young 
friends, think, think what a terrible future you are laying up for 


yourselves,” and he groaned again. I watched him from my corner 


with some interest. He was evidently in earnest, so much in earnest 
that the vulgarity of his manners and appearance was for the moment 
redeemed by a sort of dignity which struggled with the ludicrousness 
of the creature. But then he tore some tracts out of his pocket with 
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strong titles and soul-stirring illustrations on the outside, and pressed 
them into the hands of his victims. Williams drew back shuddering, 
and looked at him as if he had been a garden slug or a splashing cab- 
wheel. Poor Williams, he had such a little soul for great qualities to 
take up their abode in, they could only get into it in small fragments; 
yet he did his duty well on his own ground at St. Frideswide’s. 
Lester took his tract politely, and eagerly flew at the Dissenter. 
Here was a grand opportunity for reconciling two traditional foes, he 
thought in that sanguine spirit which no experience of life will ever 
quell, and not only to reconcile them with one another, but also to 
unite them with the worshippers of humanity. All this and more, I 
have no doubt, Lester proposed to himself to accomplish during the 
twenty minutes, more or less, that now separated us from Kensington 
High Street, not to speak of the chances of the minister descending 
at some earlier station. 

They fell to work vehemently, as might have been expected (that 
is, my young friend and the Dissenter did), while the curate grew 
paler and paler with horror, and at first only made ineffective darts 
at one or other of his foes. The lady looked at them with troubled 
eyes from time to time; “ Claud” shuddered, and covered his face 
with a saffron-coloured handkerchief. The dynamite conspirator 
clung to his bag, and recalled his roving eye to an expression of 
elaborate vacancy whenever I looked at him; I didn’t like it at all. 

They were off on a future life now, at our end of the carriage, 
going at it hammer and tongs, the curate and all. Each was 
sketching his own particular promised land with sound and fury, and 
each reviling the other’s speciality in that line. Lester was still 
persuasive in his eloquence, the others were at red and white heat 
respectively. 

I marvelled for the thousandth time, as I leaned back and pulled 
my hat over my eyes, at the extraordinary amount of strength 
and energy that human nature will expend over this unprofitable 
riddle, this endless question, which will be settled beyond all dis- 
cussion if people would only have the manners to wait until their 
turn comes. 

What strange things reached me from the clamour of that fray ! 
The Dissenter was all for white robes, crowns, gates of pearl, eternal 
flames, and some beast with seven heads and ten horns. “The stout 
gospeller,” as Knox said, “roupit as he had been a raven.” His 
voice generally drowned the curate’s, who, however, could be 
heard from time to time quavering about something very like 
purgatory. Lester, loudly denouncing the limited and personal 
nature of both their views, was preaching some fine mysticisms 
incomprehensible to either of them, absorption of the individual into 
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an impersonal Divinity, every man’s share of goodness thus going 
to add to the sum of all good ; the power “that makes for righteous- 
ness,” and so forth. But the gospeller was louder than he. 

I looked out with one eye from under my hat at the villain with 
the canvas bag, and discovered that he was looking at me, but he 
instantly withdrew his glance and clasped his precious possession yet 
more tenderly. He had a gallows face; I hope he may come to 
it yet. 

Suddenly there burst upon us an appalling crash, followed by 
sensations of misery and horror indescribable, of suffocation amidst 
screams and sounds of terror, and all in a darkness that might be 
felt. Powerless to resist, I felt as if I was bound to a fiery wheel and 
whirled away indefinitely through black chaos. After a time I found 
myself lying in a brilliant light, somewhere, I didn’t know where. 
I was only certain that everyone of my bones must be broken, and 
my head too, Stunned and giddy as I was, it never occurred to me 
that I could move, and when it dawned upon me that I wasn’t 


exactly in pain I supposed it must be because I was paralysed and 


past all sensation. So I lay where I was until a familiar voice, loud, 
harsh, dogmatic, suddenly broke upon my ear. 

“Arise, my young friend, and put on the garment of righteous- 
ness,” it said: “ meeting you here is indeed a surprise,” (a groan) 
“@ joyful surprise I would say” (another groan). “ You were so 
backward to bear testimony there below, I thought you one of those 
who are neither cold nor hot, or worse; but I see I must have been 
wrong. Well, well, the ways of Providence are inscrutable!” 

Opening my eyes, I saw it was too true; the voice was the voice of 
the dissenting parson; but oh, how strange he looked! His rusty 
black costume had disappeared, together with the dingy collar and tie; 
his portly form was clad instead in a rcobe rather like a surplice, of 
shining white, which fell in folds to his feet. His face was the same 
as before, fat, red and vulgar, but his short black hair was surmounted 
by a crown of gold. Satisfaction beamed from his countenance. 
Absolutely confounded, I sat up and stared at him. My bewilderment 
was completed by an extraordinary apparition which glided forward 
and touched my shoulder. It was tall and clothed in a long plain 
garment that seemed to be made of living flame ; its face was beautiful 
and regular, but expressionless and somehow unhuman, and though I 
could scarcely believe my eyes, two great wings of long feathers 
folded themselves together down its back from shoulder to heel. 
Wilder than all, this strange phenomenon was somehow inexplicably 
familiar to me; the straight brows and long eyes, the curious wreath 
of close flowers, came back to me like a dream twice dreamt. 
Suddenly the truth dawned upon me—it was, it really was, the angel 
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of one’s childhood, the angel of the stories and picture books; more 
than that, the very same angel who had hung over my youthful crib, 
years and years ago, in a photograph from some Early Italian fresco. 
Dazed beyond all power of expression, I stretched out my arm, still 
clad in the black cloth coat of every-day experience. The sight of it, 
and all thet it represented of ordinary life, brought this preposterous 
embodiment of a childish and, as one had imagined, extinct idea into 
still more violent collision with probability. It seemed so monstrous 
I burst out laughing, but my laughter had a hollow ring! 

The Early Italian angel came to me again; its expression, if it 
could be said to have any at all, grew a little severe. I put up my 
hand to shade my eyes, the light that radiated from it all over was 
so dazzling. The face in its curious archaic beauty was an exact 
reproduction of the type in which Botticelli and his generation 
delighted. A thin voice behind me suddenly began quoting Dante ; 
it seemed so appropriate I wasn’t in the least surprised. But then I 
wasn’t in a condition to be surprised by anything more, not even, on 
turning my head, to see the esthetic youth of the railway carriage 
coming towards us, attired in white robes like the Dissenter, but 
looking quite at home in them, and standing in an attitude with 
his head on one side, and a tall flower which he had gathered in his 
hand. 


“Poi come pili e pill verso noi venne 
L’ Uccel divino, pili chiare appariva, 
Perché l’occhie da presso nol sostenne,” 


he droned along, with his vacant eyes half shut; but whether the 
quotation really referred to himself or the angel to this day I never 
feel quite sure. 

The angel now raised me from the ground (its arm was cold and 
smooth like ivory), and I found that I could stand up, though my limbs 
and head felt as if they had been pounded in a mortar. Another 
being, like unto it, now appeared, bringing to me a long white 
garment and a crown like those which my companions wore. I 
remonstrated with what vehemence I could, but they maintained a 
relentless silence. To think of me, a sober man of business, who had 
never even for a fancy ball been dressed up in any garments save 
those proper to the civilized European, being arrayed in a white robe, 
with a crown on my solid British head! It was more than I could 
face with philosophy ; what would the firm say if they could see their 
janior partner now! But I was helpless in the hands of those 
terrible shining beings, and in the twinkling of an eye I found myself 
in that array. At the same moment an extraordinary change came 
over me. All consciousness of fatigue or injury vanished away; I 
felt so light and buoyant I should have liked to spring to the 
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great rainbow overhead and slide down its arch. But suddenly a 
knowledge of where I was, and of what had taken place, came over 
me, and I realised with a shock of horror that I was not alive, that 
none of us were, that we had been suddenly killed, and—awful 
thought—that we had been translated to the childish, impossible 
Heaven of medieval schoolmen that lingers on in evangelical tracts 
and a certain number of pulpits. 

I looked round. We were on a kind of plain scattered all over with 
flowers, delicate ethereal things, the ghosts of earthly flowers I suppose ; 
their scent was very sweet and strange. Some distance away, 
through a dazzling mist of brightness, I could discern at moments 
the walls and gates of a great city, but it was like looking at it 
through the sun, as if it was behind the sun. Between the plain and 
the city was a glassy emerald lake that seemed to burn with vivid 
brightness. From time to time faint bursts of music reached my ears. 
The angels were now floating in the air where several others had 
joined them ; they circled over our heads in a kind of rhythmic dance. 
I stood still in blank despair. I knew it all now, informed by some 
unseen power. There were the gates of pearl, the new Jerusalem, the 
streets of gold, and the heavenly choir who sing and give praise for 
ever and ever ! 

For ever and ever. And such an occupation asthis! The thought 
was intolerable, the whole burden of “the illimitable years” seemed 
gathering on my brain. I flung myself on the ground again, and 
cried aloud to some merciful Power to strike me to the silent annihi- 
lation for which at this moment I craved as the only relief possible. 
Someone sighed a long shuddering sigh beside me, and the voice of 
Lester aroused me. 

“Oh Jones!” he said, “isit you? Thank Heaven!” 

“ Don’t mention that word,” I groaned; “ I can’t bear it.” 

“No more can I,” he said dolorously ; ‘‘ Heaven indeed! If thisis 
Heaven, I believe I should prefer the other place.” 

“T don’t see how there can be another place,” I returned, “since 
you and I are here.” 

I sat up and looked at him. He was just the same, with his soft 
short beard and big bright eyes, but he looked gloomier than I had 
ever seen him before. As yet we were all unchanged in mind and 
appearance, but our physical powers were enormously increased, and 
we felt that we were capable of floating about in the air like birds. 
None of us had spirit to try this at present except the Dissenter, who 
was exceedingly happy, and plunged clumsily about overhead, with 
an expression of pious satisfaction, like an overgrown barn-door fowl 
when it rashly takes to the air. 


“The awful part of this is,” said Lester, propping his elbows on 
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his knees, and his chin on his hands, “that I am still I, whereas I 
expected to be nothing of the sort.” 

“That’s bad enough,” I said, “but it’s worse that he should still 
be he, and in an aggravated form too,” pointing my chin at the 
caracoling Dissenter. 

“And what is to come of it?” went on Lester, disregarding the 
interruption. “Are we going to be sent inside that place, to go on 
singing hymns for ever, remaining the same as we are now, rational 
beings, with minds and brains? Oh, it is monstrous! monstrous! and 
to think that neither madness nor death can come to our relief now !” 
He was in such a frenzy of despair that I was obliged to try and find 
something cheering to say to him, though indeed it was difficult 
enough. 

“Don’t give way yet,” I said. “ We can’t be sure it’s to be as bad 
as all that. Perhaps we shan’t be turned in there at all, perhaps we 
shall be given some work to do. I would rather be a door-keeper,” I 
continued, some faint scriptural reminiscence stealing over me, “ than 
go twanging a harp for any time, not to say eternity.” It sounded 
such ridiculous employment for a matter-of-fact man of business and 
a madly energetic philanthropist, that I couldn’t help laughing again 
though the situation was really tragic. 

“How can you laugh?” cried poor Lester indignantly. ‘“ Laugh 
indeed, when there is an eternity of woe before us! To be saddled 
with this miserable individuality for ever, when I looked forward to 
being absorbed into that divine Power which is the beginning and end 
of all goodness! What is the use of spending one’s life in struggling 
to make things better and brighter in the world if this is to be the 
end of it?” Burying his face on his knees, I do believe that Lester 
cried like a child. 

“ And this is Heaven!” said I, casting up my eyes, as I sat on a 
low rock, with him grovelling at my feet. ‘“ Well, I suppose this is 
not all; perhaps if we are taken inside those gates we shall lose the 
consciousness of our fate. Is there no Lethe here? Alas! I am 
afraid that was all an invention of those brilliant Greeks. How do 
they enjoy this sort of thing, I wonder? Cheer up, Lester, perhaps 
we shall meet Socrates and Plato and the rest. There’s a prospect 
for you!” 

I knew that the ex-scholar of Trinity would set a proper value 
on such alleviations, but he did not move yet. 

At this moment the Dissenter suddenly came down on the ground 
with a heavy thump, and an exclamation of consternation and dismay. 
We both looked up and saw Williams, arrayed like ourselves, coming 
towards us, looking as devotional as a mediseval saint in an ecstasy. 


He walked along with his eyes closed, and his hands folded in front 
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of him, murmuring something as he went. He stopped short at the 
sound of the dissenting minister’s voice, and opened his deep-sunk 
eyes with an expression of horror. “ You here!” they each exclaimed 
at the same moment in tones of ineffable disgust; evidently neither 
Lester’s nor my presence was half so surprising and disagreeable to 
either of them as each other's. 

There was an awful pause, during which the curate remained 
palely glaring at the Dissenter, the Dissenter hotly glaring at the 
curate. “Christian friends,” began the gospeller at last, turning to 
us and panting with indignation, “this extraordinary circumstance, 
joyfully surprising as it is, confirms me in the opinion which has 
been borne in upon me for some time, that we are not as yet joined 
to the company of the elect, nor can we all feel sure that we shall 
be.” 

Williams had closed his eyes again, this time I think to shut out 
the unpleasing spectacle, and remained apart looking considerably 
less devotional than he had done a few moments before; but he now 
addressed his congregation of four (Claud had joined the group) in his 
old pulpit manner. ‘Beloved brethren,” he said, “do not delude your- 
selves with the idea that you are in Heaven without having passed 
through a time of probation. A few moments ago I myself was 
almost led into this error, but now——” The weak voice of Claud, 
who had not grasped the situation at all, now broke in irrelevantly. 
“A great part of this would be very good,” he said in a plaintive tone, 
waving his hand towards the plain and distant view, “quite Botticellian, 
if only one could escape from that sad and terrible green,” pointing 
to the brilliant lake. “It is quite dreadful, and all that beyond is 
really a great deal too bright, you know, so much too bright; it 
ought to be subdued into half tones.” Both the clergymen gasped 
with horror. ‘ The sea of emerald,” said one. “The heavenly city,” 
cried the other; “what blasphemy!” “ Young man, do you know 
what a future awaits you?” began the gospeller, falling back into 
his accustomed formula. 

“Do you?” retorted Claud, jerking himself straight, and speaking 
with more animation than he had yet shown. “Don’t let us 
wrangle,” I interposed ; “ we have all done enough of that under the 
old state of things. I suppose when we are all collected something 
else will happen. For my own part, I believe we haven't got much 
further to go than these gates yonder ; and as to what we shall have 
to do when we get inside them, I feel pretty positive about that, I 
wish I didn’t.” Let me here remark that this is the only time in my 
life that-I have wished to be less positive in my views; I never could 
understand the pleasure that some people take in halting between two 
opinions, and turning their minds about like weathercocks. 
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“Tf by ‘all’ you mean those who were in the same compartment of 
the train with us,” said Lester ; “ why, we are all here.” 

“We are not,” I replied with some indignation. ‘There was the 
scoundrel with the bag of dynamite who is responsible for all this ; 
and also where is the lady ? ”—this to Claud. 

“My cousin?” he answered. ‘Oh yes; by-the-bye, where is she ? 
Ah! I remember now; two lovely beings took her away as soon 
as we got here. She seemed glad to go with them, and no wonder. 
(“None at all,’ I growled.) ‘“ They really were exquisite things, 
quite Venetian—Carpaccian even, in colour. I wanted to go too, 
but they would not let me; they were entirely beautiful.” 

“Where did they take her?” I asked, much annoyed, for I had 
hoped she would come with us. ‘“ Why did you let her go?” 

“ How could Ihelpit?” hesaid. ‘“ Besides, why should? While 
I was standing entranced with their beauty, they suddenly rose and 
flew away with her. ‘Their wings made light in the air like the 
wings of a dove,” he maundered, the idiot ! 

At this moment the angels in the air floated down and came to us. 
The first one, pointing to the glassy sea and the golden city, motioned 
to us to go forwards. Lester, rising from the ground, rushed at him. 
“ Not there,” he entreated, “ not there if it is alltrue! In mercy tell 
me, is it? ” 

The angel looked at him with a sort of horror in his clear crystal 
eyes, and again beckoned to us to follow. In much anxiety I joined 
my petition to Lester’s. ‘ Couldn’t you let us know,” I said, “ because 
it really is of such great importance to us. I don’t suppose you can 
understand how impossible it is for us to enjoy, or even endure, your 
usual occupations; but do, please, tell us whether all that in the 
Revelation and so on can actually be true ?” 

We were alone with him now; the other three had gone on behind 
the rest of the angelic troop. For a moment our guide stood still 
looking at us, with his great white wings outspread, and horrified 
amazement in his long bright eyes; then he spoke in a voice 
which sounded like the clearest notes of a clarionet: “‘ Unto you it is 
given to enter in to the heavenly city, to join with the multitude of 
the elect, and there to sing and give praise for evermore,” and he 
went on to recite our doom, and describe the impossible existence that 
was to be ours in the musical verses of the Revelation. It was 
clearly out of the question that he should understand our despair. 
By this time I was nearly as frenzied as Lester, who had flung him- 
self on the ground again and hidden his face in his hands. “ But 
listen,” I insisted, “ though you can’t understand why, you must just 
believe me, it is absolutely impossible for us to do this. Surely we 
most have some choice in the matter; what other alternative is 
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there? What has become of the man who blew us all up here? 
There must ,be some other place, and the chances are we should 
prefer it; at any rate nothing on earth, I mean in Heaven, shall 
induce us to go inside those gates over there.” 

The angel’s eyes kindled to a flame of indignation. ‘ These are 
they who are not sealed on the forehead,” he exclaimed; “ these 
are they who are condemned to be with us yet not of us, who being 
in Heaven are yet of the earth, earthy. That is the doom of the 
ungodly.” And thus our last remnant of hope was dashed away. 

Then he touched us each, and to our rage and grief we found 
ourselves compelled to follow him, against our wills, and in spite of 
our struggles to remain. It was horrible! 

A dreadful kind of yell behind us made us look round; our guide 
did not. There flashed past us the criminal of the railway carriage, 
apparently alone, yet forced forward by some power invisible to us, 
visible perhaps to him, for the expression of horror and despair on his 
face I never shall forget ; he was fighting for every step, but all to no 
avail. He disappeared across the lake with another terrible noise ; 
but did not, as far as I could see, enter the golden city. 

Lester shuddered. ‘ Poor beggar!” I said. ‘ After all, we seem to 
be better off than he, though that isn’t saying much.” 

“ Weare not!” shouted Lester. ‘I don’t care what it is, nothing 
could be worse than this.” And the more I thought about it the 
more | felt inclined to agree with him. 

We were now floating over the glassy sea, the angel firmly holding 
a hand of each. On we went in unspeakable anguish of mind, till 
we were landed inside the great gates of pearl, within those shining 
walls. Released here, we sank on the ground ; the light was so strong 
we could see nothing clearly at first. A strange music filled the air. 
Gradually I discerned a throng of people moving in procession up a 
golden way, which lost itself in a mist of intense brightness. Several 
of the moving figures paused near us, and gathered in a crowd, 
looking at us with bright, curious eyes, and beckoning to us with 
their hands; but I did not move, and Lester I believe saw nothing. 
The consciousness of our irrevocable fate was branding itself into our 
brains; to remain as we were, mentally unchanged—human beings with 
the reasoning faculties and minds of the inhabitants of a reasonable 
world, in this childish, impossible, monstrous Paradise, such was our 
doom “for ever and ever.” The words seemed to be dinned in my 
ears. I began to think that after all there was such a thing as 
madness in Heaven, and that it was overtaking me now. I hoped 
it might be so. One last desperate struggle for liberty I would make, 
the thought occurred to Lester at the same moment. We started up 
and made a dash at the gates; but before we had gone two yards we 
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suddenly found ourselves unable to move, while three angels instantly 
appeared in front of the gates, standing with their pinions out- 
stretched, wing to wing. We looked at one another in silence, we 
had no words now. Meanwhile the throng was gathering to gaze at 
us, and then a strange sense of having seen it all before took posses- 
sion of my mind, and grew stronger every moment. 

There were the venerable pontiffs in gorgeous robes, with palms in 
their hands and mitres on their heads; other figures with sweet, 
expressionless faces, clad in long straight robes, holding branches of 
transparent lilies. I knew them all. Where and how had I seen 
those groups before, and what was still wanting? Ina moment there 
glided from amongst them a tall lady, with bright gold hair, and 
came towards us. It was all complete now. Fra Lippo Lippi’s host in 
Paradise was before me, out of the picture which I had learnt to know 
so well as a child, as I lay in bed and stared at it hanging on the 
opposite wall; the picture which had tangled itself with so many 
of my youthful dreams, the picture which I had welcomed again 
on my first introduction to “Men and Women.” There it all was, 
only in place of “the sweet angelic slip of a thing,” the lady of 
the railway-carriage came towards us. I knew what she must say, 
of course. 

“ Tste,” she began, with a smile. “ Perfecit opus,’ I muttered 
mechanically, for she had stopped short at the sight of the wild and 
haggard faces which we turned to her. 

“Dear lady,” cried Lester, “there is only one way of completing 
the work now. Look at us! we are human beings still, with human 
brains and powers. Don’t you see how impossible it is that we 
should join that crowd of inanimate musical-boxes, and do as they 
do? If you have any pity, if you have any power, intercede for us, 
that if there is no better way, we may be struck into nothing, and 
blotted out altogether.” 

“T believe you can help us,” I said. “Something or other tells 
me so; will you? You at least can understand our despair, though 
it seems you don’t share it. For mercy’s sake, help us; let us be 
blotted out.” 

“ Our individuality, at any rate,” said Lester, unable at the last to 
relinquish his dearest hope; “ but——” 

“ Everything,” I interrupted firmly. I suppose we looked miser- 
able enough, for, as she listened, her face grew more and more sad and 
pitiful. 

“Poor souls!” she cried at last. “Was there ever anything so 
terrible? Unhappy in Heaven, still bound to earth, mortals amidst 


immortality. Oh! I must help them, send them back. I have the 
power for this, I know I may.” 
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She stretched out the lily with its shining bells, which she held in 
her hand, and touched us each on the forehead. All grew dark 
around me, all sounds floated away, and with a groan of inexpressible 
relief, I fell to the ground. 

* * * * * * 

“ He’s beginning to come to at last ; but it has been a near thing.” 

“Hush, keep quiet, or he will go off again, and then——” 

These inexplicable remarks broke upon my ear. Were the voices 
far off, or close by? About whom were they speaking? I could 
not tell. When I opened my eyes I saw that I was in bed in a 
long bare room, my mother was on one side of me, and a strange 
man and somebody else on the other. It was some time before they 
would explain to me what had happened, and though I kept trying 
to ask about Lester and the others, somehow I could not frame the 
words, After a time I heard a well-known voice, speaking in very 
different tones, from those despairing ones in which I had last 
heard it : 

“ Jones, old fellow, I am awfully glad you’ve come round again ! 
What a terrible business it has all been!” Lester was standing 
beside me, decorated with blue and yellow bruises, but otherwise un- 
injured. 

“Tell me about it,” I said. “Of course it was the scoundrel with 
the bag.” 

“What?” cried Lester, alarmed, for he thought I was delirious. 

“ Dynamite,” I explained. 

“Oh Lord, no,” said Lester relieved ; “it was only a collision, and 
our carriage being next the engine was badly knocked about, much 
worse than the others. That poor fellow with the bag has broken a 
rib and an arm, and all the glass lamp shades he was taking, oddly 
enough, for your mother’s drawing-room.” 

** Tell me about Williams and the rest,” I said. 

“Well, the dissenting parson was stunned for a time, but went 
off well enough to put it all into a tract; and the fellow with the 
lank hair, you remember? he was stunned, too.” 

“ But his cousin, and Williams? ” I urged. 

Lester paused. ‘‘ Poor Williams—poor souls!” he said at last, and 
then I knew they had both been killed. 

“ Well, he knows better now, any way, puor old fellow,” Lester 
reflected out loud. 

* And go do I,” I replied. 

He stared at me apprehensively again. 

“You must not talk any more now,” he said. “Good-bye, I 
shall come back again to-morrow.” 

He never knew how far he had been the day before. 
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Che Oak of England. 


Aw acorn, borne upon the breeze, 
Fell on England’s rocky shores 
Cast far away in Northern Seas. 
Rooting mid the breakers’ roars 
The acorn grew into a tree, 


Fair England’s Oak of Liberty. 


Eight times a hundred years to grow 
Monarch of the hill and glen, 
Asylum to the mistletoe 
Emblem of all landless men; 
And, as it grew in height and girth, 
Its sap gave forth a triple birth.' 


The Shamrock, Thistle and the Rose 
Flowered upon the English Oak, 
Safe-guarded from all outer foes 
And the storms that wildly broke 
But left unscarred the stately bole 
That sheltered England’s heart and soul. 


The acorns which in time it threw, 
Carried by the ocean gale, 
Took root in other lands and grew 
True children of the English pale; 
And ever, as their branches towered, 
The Shamrock, Rose and Thistle flowered. 


The sap that fed her Empire’s growth 
Rises still in England’s Oak. 

And shall the Shamrock’s plighted troth 
Now by traitor hands be broke? 

And Rose and Thistle now be seen 

Without their Wearing of the Green? 














THE OAK OF ENGLAND. 


A craven at the Empire’s helm 
Quails before the foreign churl ; 
But dare they in our English realm 
Treason’s banner to unfurl ? 
Or think to shock with felon stroke 
Old England’s tree, her monarch Oak? 


The waves that woo fair England’s sands 
Dash in vain on England’s rocks ; 

And England’s foes in stranger lands 
May idly try their mortal shocks, 

While English hearts and English steel 

Yet sternly guard old England’s weal. 


W. Cuartes Bryant. 














Louis the Second of Bavaria. 


I. 


Ir will be well to relate the life of the late King of Bavaria while 
the materials for a truthful biography are available. In a very 
little time most of the facts concerning Louis II. will have become 
overlaid by a mass of popular legendry. The mysteries of the 
King’s life and the dramatic circumstances of his sudden deposition 
and suicide have naturally impressed the public imagination in 
Germany very deeply; indeed, the suicide by which King Louis’s 
insanity was conclusively demonstrated to those who reason after 
the practical manner of a British coroner’s jury has had quite the 
contrary effect on many German minds, and has raised a doubt as to 
whether the King ought ever to have been declared mad. Already 
doctors have begun to dispute on this point; some maintaining 
that the determined way in which the King destroyed himself was 
incompatible with that particular form of mental disease (softening 
of the brain) with which other doctors certified him to have been 
afflicted. 

The truth is that the trustworthy witnessses as to Louis II.’s 
life are very few. The King’s relations and ministers were those 
who knew him least. The high court officials who approached 
him were “by profession discreet, and spoke little. Those who did 
speak—subordinate officials and discharged servants for the most 
part—often exaggerated: and their fables assumed ludicrous pro- 
portions in passing from mouth to mouth. In Germany the private 
lives of kings are not pried into by the press. While Louis II. 
lived no newspaper either in Germany or Austria would have dared 
to report and still less to criticize his acts too freely. All the 
stories which circulated about him thus came from gossip. So lately 
as last January the Bavarian ministry caused it to be denied in the 
press that the King was in the least degree mentally incapacitated 
from ruling. It was said in this communiqué that his Majesty 
generally corresponded with his ministers by letter, but that his 
notes were always lucid and shrewd. It was also mentioned at 
about the same time that the government having wished to prosecute 
a journalist who had the hardihood to attack the Recluse of 
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Hohenschwangau the King had forbidden the prosecution, saying : 
“Let him write what he likes so long as I live as I please.” 

Nevertheless there came a time when the King could no longer 
be allowed to live as he pleased. Ministers grew afraid of the 
responsibilities which they were incurring towards the Opposition 
and the country by carrying on the government in the King’s name, 
without any certain control or co-operation from the King himself ; 
and from the moment when it was settled between the Bavarian 
prime minister, Baron de Lutz, and Prince Bismarck, that this 
situation must cease, all men’s tongues were of a sudden loosed.* 
During the few days while *it was being officially demonstrated as 
a state necessity that a Regency must be established, every man 
who could adduce evidence as to the King’s unfitness to reign had 
his say. The newspapers of Munich, Berlin, and Vienna, teemed 
with revelations; and from the most obviously veracious of these 
—that is, from the accounts of persons whose position enabled, and 
whose duty compelled, them to speak the truth—it is possible to 
trace out the story of Louis’s II.’s strange life with substantial 
completeness. 

The exact measure of his character and genius will not be known 
until a selection is published of the hundreds of letters which he 
wrote to Richard Wagner. In these he laid his mind bare as a 
friend speaking to a friend. . Enough is already before the’ world, 
however, to support the conclusion that if Louis II. was in his later 
years incompetent to reign, his intellectual vagaries never exceeded 
that which has been regarded as mere eccentricity in many poets, 
authors and artists. If he had not been a king he might have lived 
a life like Byron’s. He was certainly less hypochondriacal than 
Tasso, than Cervantes, than J. J. Rousseau, than Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Chatterton, or Alfred de Musset. Proportions being considered, he 
was not more extravagant than Lamartine or the late Alexandre 
Dumas. The former ruined himself to go on a tour to the East in a 
wondrous steam yacht fitted up like a floating palace; and his debts 
had to be paid by means of public lotteries.t The latter squandered 
more than £120,000 in building his “ Villa Monte Christo,” in which 
he lived less than a couple of years; and he eventually died without 

* The crisis was actually brought about by the refusal of the Clerical 
Opposition in the chambers to assist the Liberal Cabinet in raising a state 
loan for the payment of the King’s debts. The Opposition required 
guarantees that the Cabinet was not governing without control of the 
Crown. 

+ Lamartine also received a pension of 20,000 frs. from Napoleon III. 
In 1864 the Imperial Government authorized a lottery to enable him to 


buy back the estate of St. Point de Monceaux, which had been assigned to 
his creditors. 
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leaving a franc that could be called his own though he had earned 
more money in his life than any French author before him. 

But even if we merely examined Louis II.’s fitness for the high 
part which he was cast to play in life, it may be questioned 
whether he would not have discharged his kingly duties fairly well 
to the end had he not been surrounded with men who were too 
complacent towards his whims at the outset of his reign. One firm 
self-respecting minister could have kept him to his duties by de- 
clining to serve him unless he did what his station required. But 
successive Bavarian politicians appear to have found it convenient to 
let their master enjoy a liberty which left them uncontrolled. From 
all that has transpired it is evident that the King was five years ago 
acting in a way which conscientious advisers ought not to have 
permitted. It matters nothing that the parliamentary necessity for 
checking the King had then not yet arisen. When this necessity 
did arise, ministers had to undertake a task which their too-long 
subserviency had rendered impracticable. The King had hardened 
himself in his waywardness, and was no longer to be advised or 
coerced. 


II. 


Louis II. was born at Nymphenburg on the 25th August, 1845, 
during the reign of his grandfather, the frivolous and eccentric 
Louis I. His birthday falling on the festival of St. Louis was 
considered a very auspicious circumstance by the autocratic king and 
by the Clerical party in Bavaria—the more so as Louis I. had 
himself been born on the 25th August. Good royalists saw in this 
coincidence a presage that the child would live to rule according to 
the strictest traditions of Divine Right, and the fact is said to have 
had some influence in determining the subsequent conversion of his 
mother, Princess Marie of Prussia, from the Lutheran to the Roman 
Catholic religion.* On the other hand the royal child’s birthday, 
the extravagant religious odes that were published in his honour, 
the Jordan water used at his baptism, and the presents ostenta- 
tiously sent to him by the Count de Chambord, Don Carlos, and 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria and Czar Nicholas, served to mark 
out Louis II. in his cradle as an object of aversion to German 
Liberals. Prince Maximilian, the heir apparent to the throne, lost 
much of his popularity through the reactionary character imparted to 


* Queen Marie did not openly abjure till after her husband’s death, but 
this is believed to have been owing to King Max’s objections to her making 
what he called a public fuss about her faith. He was somewhat of a 
Gallio in religious matters, and did not wish his people to think that 
Jesuit influences were at work in the palace. 
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the fétes for his boy’s christening, and he had not yet quite re- 
established himself in the good graces of the Bavarian people when 
the revolution of 1848 broke out. 

Louis I. was compelled to abdicate, and the crown passed to 
Maximilian II., who made an excellent constitutional king. The 
foreign idea of constitutionalism does not require that the sovereign 
shall be a passive instrument in the hands of his ministers for the 
time being: and this King Max never was. He did not stand by 
with his arms folded while rival politicians pelted one another with 
fragments of the constitution. He had the moral courage to interfere 
when parliamentary intriguers would have sacrificed national interests 
to party schemes; and since he was not afraid to brave those 
occasional outbursts of grumbling which beset every person, king or 
man, who does his duty, he earned the grateful respect of his people 
whenever events proved him to have been in the right. The royal 
prerogative also suffered no diminution in his hands, but was rather 
fortified and consolidated ; so that after sixteen years’ reign King 
Maximilian left the kingdom in a flourishing and loyal condition to 
his son. His sudden death after a day’s illness on the 10th 
March, 1864, was mourned as a national calamity ; but the fairest 
hopes attended the accession of Louis II., who inherited his father’s 
popularity, and was believed to have been trained to appreciate the 
value of so precious an heritage. 

An honest and enlightened king, Maximilian II. was in private 
life not particularly genial, and both his sons, Louis and Otto, had 
been brought up with great strictness and simplicity. Their father 
allowed them no pocket-money, but what they earned by good 
marks at their lessons—on the modest scale of one pfennig per 
mark—and he would fine them a thaler without compunction if they 
were reported idle. Their table was more frugal than that of the 
sons of most country gentlemen. When Louis attained his majority 
at eighteen, he was provided with an establishment of his own, and 
sat down on the first day of his emancipation to his usual dinner— 
one dish of meat and some cheese: “Am I now my own master?” 
he asked with a smile of his servants. “ Yes, sir,” was the answer. 
“Then you may bring me some chicken and a mehlspeisen 
(pudding).” 

Queen Marie, though a fond mother and much beloved by her sons, 
shared her husband’s masculine opinions about the education of boys. 
It has been a custom in the Prussian Royal family for the last 
ninety years that all the young princes shall be taught the rudiments 
of some manual trade.* Prince Otto by his mother’s desire learnt 


* The custom arose after the French Revolution, and was started by 
Frederick William III., who came to the throne in 1797. This King and 
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carpentering and turning; but Prince Louis, who very early evinced 
a taste for architecture, chose to be a mason. He had then just 
entered his teens, and during a fortnight he worked for a couple of hours 
every day with the masons who were building a new coach house at the 
palace of Nymphenburg. At the end of that time he announced to 
his mother that he had finished his apprenticeship, for that he could 
lay a brick as neatly as any workman. ‘ But could you earn your 
living at the trade?” asked the doubting queen. ‘I could make my 
fortune at it,” replied the boy with a laugh which showed that he 
did not see much practical utility in his recent occupations: “ why, 
surely, if I offered myself as a bricklayer any master-mason would be 
glad to take me into partnership; my name would bring him more 
business than my hands could do.” 

On another occasion, seeing his brother busy at a lathe, Louis 
remarked demurely :—“ There is Otto taking his precautions for 
when the world shall be turned upside down. When princes become 
turners, I suppose Fritz the carpenter will be a king.” 

Maximilian II. chose his sons’ tutors with the best judgment, and 
the boys were apt pupils when they had learned to like their masters ; 
but in this respect Louis was much more difficult to please than Otto. 
Up to his fourteenth year the boy was so nervous with strangers, 
and so impressionable as regards physiognomies, that if a face excited 
any repulsion in him, he manifested positive terror. The King, 
wishing to cure his son of this nonsense as he called it, long insisted 
that the boy should retain in his service two or three servants whose 
features he loathed. But when Prince Louis met these men he 
would tremble and shut his eyes, or else turn away with his face to 
the wall. It was not ugliness or deformity which kindled the boy’s 
antipathy, but an intuition that the person he saw was not what the 
French call sympathique. In a land where “spiritual affinities” are 
so much believed in that romantic young students take to themselves 
“spiritual brothers,” this faculty for making friends or foes at first 
sight is better understood than it would be in a country where a 
close friend goes by no higher name than that of “chum.” With 
uncongenial tutors, Prince Louis would sit dumb and stupid; and 
this fact coming to be plainly recognised by his mother as a bar to 
his education, she prevailed on the king to let the boy’s fancy be 
humoured within reason. Obnoxious servants were removed ; tutors 
were only engaged on probation ; and this indulgence soon produced 





his gifted wife, Queen Louise, who suffered so much adversity, often 
reminded their children of how the Duke of Chartres (afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, and later King Louis Philippe) had been obliged to earn his 
living as a school usher in Switzerland. 
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good results, for the Prince outgrew much of his nervousness, an@ 
learned to control his emotion at the sight of disagreeable faces. In 
after life, however, he always remained a firm believer in the science 
of Lavater, as he did in phrenology and in systems for reading 
character by the shape of the hand or handwriting.* 

The famous Dr. Déllinger was one of the tutors who exercised the 
happiest influence on Prince Louis. Giving a general direction to 
his pupil’s studies, the learned and able churchman acted on the 
principle that the future king ought to know a little of everything, 
and to choose for himself the one or two subjects which he would 
like to study thoroughly. He has often said, however, that he was 
disconcerted by the ardour with which the Prince applied himself to 
every branch of study except political economy and mathematics. 
Quick at learning languages ancient or modern; passionately fond of 
history ; deeply interested in theology, and intelligent in his com- 
prehension of books relating to the science of war; Prince Louis 
was equally assiduous in his music and drawing-lessons, and in all 
corporeal exercises. He learned to drill smartly; became a graceful 
fencer, and a bold rider. But the sensitiveness of his character was 
shown by the deep mortification he experienced whenever he met 
with any mishap in his athletics, which exposed him to ridicule—and 
the dread of this ridicule caused him to go to the riding school or the 
gymnastic room with a much more serious face than he wore wher 
sitting down to his books. In this as in many other things, he was 
the opposite of ordinary young men. Once, when he had rolled off 
his horse into the sawdust of the riding school, his military tutor, 
Colonel Heckel, laughed. Prince Louis turned to him with a white 
face and said :— 

“Pray teach me, Colonel, to fall in a way that shall not be 
comical. There ought to be nothing laughable in an accident which 
might happen even to a good rider before a hundred thousand 
men.” 

Another day, fencing with one of his occasional companions, 
young Count d’Orff, he showed great impatience at being touched 


* He once quoted to Count Charles d’Holstein the following anecdote 
about Lavater. The Swiss philosopher was giving a lecture at Zurich, 
when a stranger, who had been listening attentively to him, left the room. 
Lavater broke off in his lecture and said: “ Gentlemen, my theories are of 
course fallible, but judging by them I should say that the person who has 
just left the room has his conscience loaded with some great crime, and 
from his features I should say that this crime was murder.” It was 
subsequently ascertained that the person in question was Lilliehorn, one 
of the officers who had joined in the conspiracy for assassinating Gustavus 
III. of Sweden. He was living in Zurich under an assumed name, and 
Lavater had no acquaintanceship with him. 
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several times on the arm and shoulder. At last his adversary made 
a straight lunge and struck the spot over his heart: “There is 
nothing ridiculous iin that,” observed the Prince good-humouredly. 
“Tf we had been fighting in earnest the thrust would have killed 
me.” 

For dancing the Prince never felt much predilection, but he 
learned to dance—generally with one of the Queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting for a partner. He hated polkas and waltzes to quick time, 
but could enjoy a waltz to slow time or a stately quadrille; and 
after his first appearance at a court ball, when he was eighteen, 
he spoke to the Grand Master of the Ceremonies about reviving 
the minuet. His ‘impression of this first ball does not seem to have 
been favourable, for he described it years after in a letter to Wagner 
as “all confusion, gasping, and stamping of feet.” 

Until he had attained his majority Prince Louis was scarcely ever 
seen in public except in the Royal box at the Munich Theatre. He 
and his brother were allowed to attend occasional performances of 
tragedy and opera, but they never figured in court ceremonies and 
very seldom at the court dinner table. They were also debarred, 
somewhat injudiciously, from taking walks with their tutors through 
the streets of Munich or any other town near which they happened 
to be residing. If they went to visit a museum they drove there 
in a close carriage, and very early on a summer morning before the 
shops were opened ; so that in this way they grew up unaccustomed 
to the sight of the workaday world and to the hum of men’s voices, 
A great deal of the King’s passion for solitude in after life must be 
attributed to this early training. Residing always amidst enchanting 
scenery, he learned to love the silence of forest paths, and the 
beautiful prospect of hills, valleys, and lakes. He could sit for 
hours gazing at a landscape; or like the youth in Gray’s Elegy 
stretch himself at noontide under a tree— 


“ And pore upon the brook that bubbled by.” 


One of his favourite walks was along the shores of that Lake 
Starnberg where he was to find death. Here he often sauntered with 
Dr. Déllinger, who discoursed with him about the glorious future 
that seemed to be awaiting him in this life; but without ever 
succeeding in getting him to define his aspirations. As Prince 
Louis was eclectic in his tastes and studies so was he without precise 
aim in his ambition. That his ambition had strong pinions and 
would soar high was the only thing clear, and Déllinger inclined to 
think that his pupil had the cravings if not the genius of a great 
commander. The Prince loved to put on the bright blue uniform 
of the Bavarian army, to talk of “ grand legions, fields of glittering 
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bayonets, fluttering banners, and charging squadrons.” Military 
marches in which there was much blaring of trumpets and clashing 
of cymbals* made him thrill and start to his feet. Still he would 
not or could not shape the visions that haunted him into words. 
His ambition was like that red spot which dances before the eyes 
of those who have been staring at the sun. 


III. 


Catxep to the throne by the sudden death of his father at less than 
a day’s notice, Louis II. had served no political apprenticeship 
whatever; he had little experience of men, none of the world, and 
he was almost a stranger to his subjects. But few young sovereigns 
ever had so prepossessing an appearance or excited so much popular 
enthusiasm on their accession. 

Herr Edward Mantner, a well-known Austrian author, thus writes 
of his presentation to the young King in 1864 :-— 


“ A little more than eighteen years of age, he presented a most striking 
appearance—he was indeed the most idealistic youth whom I have ever 
seen. His figure, tall, slight and graceful, had perfect symmetry of form ; 
his luxuriant hair slightly curled, together with the first light flush of 
beard upon his cheek, gave his head a resemblance to those magnificent 
works of ancient art in which we find the first manifestation of the 
Hellenic idea of manly strengih. Even had he been a beggar he could not 
have failed to attract my attention; and nobody, old or young, man or 
woman, rich or poor, could resist the fascination of his presence. His 
voice had a pleasant sympathetic tone: the questions which he put were 
clear and definite: his subjects were judiciously chosen and full of spirit 
withal. His mode of expression was wise, easy, natural, and at the same 
time select—while his vivacious countenance intensified every new impres- 
sion produced by his words. The charm which his appearance created has 
never been destroyed in me; on the contrary, it has been heightened, and 
the picture of the youthful monarch is still impressed in indelible colours 
upon my mind.” 


Abundance of testimony similar to this leaves no doubt that there 
was the making of an able ruler in Louis II. Unfortunately, 
the ministers in office at this time were a prosy set of men, who 
failed to develop in him any interest in his kingly duties. By way 
of teaching him to be a constitutional sovereign they instructed him 
carefully as to all the things which a modern sovereign must not do 
—and under this head were included all those spontaneous acts of 


* At seventeen he made several attempts to translate “The Battle of 
Hohehlinden” into German verse. He produced an ode of some merit, 
but with a modesty rare in poets as in princes, tore it up, saying it was 
unworthy of the original. 
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grace and generosity which a youthful, kind, and chivalrous nature loves 
to perform. Louis II. granted pardons, pensions, and promotions with 
a profusion as startling to the recipients of these favours as it was to 
the ministers who had to ratify them; but by dint of remonstrances 
politicians made him weary of well doing. Things reached their 
climax when the King allowed himself to be accosted in the street by 
a woman who threw herself upon her knees before his horse’s feet, 
and obtained his promise of a pardon for her husband who had just 
been sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for fraud. Too high- 
minded to let his word be broken either in the spirit or the letter, 
the King ordered the man’s release, in spite of ministerial protests 
and threats of resignation; but at the same time he had the candour 
to own that he had been wrong; and after this the Queen Mother 
persuaded him to leave the business of governing to his ministers 
until he had grown a little older. She trusted that when he reached 
manhood a happy marriage might bring him under the influence of 
some good and sagacious princess: an untoward Fate, however, so 
willed it that at this juncture the young King was already falling 
under the baleful power of Richard Wagner. 

Whatever may be thought of Wagner as a musical genius, he was 
not by his character or discretion fitted to be the mentor of a king 
young enough to be his son. The fanatics who see in his most 
cacophonious compositions the proofs of his sublimity are often also 
the idolatrous apologists of his egregious vanity, his puerile affecta- 
tions, and his disorderly private life. Wagner was living at Vienna, 
in a style above his means and sorely worried by creditors—when 
King Louis who knew his ‘ Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Lohengrin ’ before as- 
cending the throne, summoned him to Munich to bring out his new 
opera, the ‘ Phantom Ship.’* This was in 1864, and in that same 
year Wagner’s ‘ Rienzi’ was performed with success at Cologne. 
There is not much to be said for ‘ Rienzi,’ and the ‘ Phantom Ship’ 
is a far worse composition; but the young king—who had already 
studied the two pamphletst in which the composer expounded his so- 
called principles, railing at all that is antique in art—was disposed 
to admire with his ears shut. He bestowed on Wagner an annual 
pension of £320 and a court appointment; gave him rooms in his 
palace, a seat at his table ; and became his disciple. 

Wagner used his good fortune with so little tact, spoiling his royal 
patron with flattery, putting extravagant projects into his head, and 
encouraging him to give arrogant answers to all who opposed himnm— 
that the King’s family and ministers took alarm, and public opinion 


* «Tannhiiuser’ was first performed in 1845, and ‘ Lohengrin’ in 1852. 
t ‘Art and Revolution’ (1849), and ‘Opera and Drama’ (1852). 
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grew uneasy. Wagner wanted to have a new opera-house built in 
Munich, for the performance of his own works chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively. The architect Godfried Semper prepared the plans of a 
grandiore theatre according to his designs; and the site which the 
composer chose was the eminence which closes the Maximilianstrasse, 
and on which the Maximilianeum * was then in process of erection. 
The city of Munich very properly refused the site; and public 
feeling in the country ran high against the composer for his 
impudent request that the late King’s foundation should be cleared 
away to make room for his theatre. Among the enthusiasts who 
noisily took Wagner’s part in this dispute was Cosima, Franz Lizst’s 
daughter, then married to Hans von Biilow. This lady was sub- 
sequently divorced and became Wagner’s second wife; but at this 
time she was not his wife, and stories were brought to the King 
which offended the young sovereign’s high sense of morality. With 
a heavy heart, Louis II. consented that Wagner should be ordered 
to leave Munich, and the composer’s departure was officially 
announced on the 6th December, 1865, by a proclamation in which 
the King was made to assure his people that “their love and 
confidence were to him of the highest importance.” 

This forced parting with Wagner was the first great grief of the 
King’s life. He felt it more than he had felt the death of his father, 
who bad never been his confidant, and before long the separation 
proved intolerable. Letters took the place of personal intercourse, 
and among the treasures stored up at Wahnfried is a voluminous 
correspondence filling several boxes, which the Bavarian Monarch 
addressed to the poet-composer. On leaving Munich, Wagner went 
to Geneva, and bere he remained throughout the year 1866, during 
which time the King found no means of paying him a private visit, 
as he much wished to do. 

It was the year of the war between Prussia and Austria. Louis II. 
had little to do with maintaining the traditional policy of Bavaria, 
which kept that kingdom to the side of Austria ; but his own personal 
sympathies were strongly on the Austrian side. He was too young 
to command the Bavarian armies: this duty was intrusted to Prince 
Luitpold (now Regent) ; but in six weeks the great war was over, and 
Prussia, victorious at Sadowa, had become the leading state in 
Germany, and destroyed Austria’s hegemony altogether. It has 
been said that Louis IJ. felt a deep disgust at the ignominious 
termination of the war, and lost all pride in his army thenceforth. 
This is not true; but the victories which the Prussians had won by 
their needle rifles certainly produced in him a woeful disenchantment 


* A high preparatory school for civil servants, founded by Maximilian II. 
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as regards the capabilities of personal bravery in modern warfare. 
He often spoke bitterly of the time when some nation would invent a 
steam or electrical cannon that would mow down so many regiments 
per minute; and when Russia proposed the assembling of an inter- 
national convention at Geneva to prevent the use of the explosive 
bullets invented by the Frenchman Pertuiset, he said: “Cuz bono ? 
If battles are to be fought with machines, let us all do our worst 
against each other, till we get sick of carnage and come back to the 
time when nations will settle their differences by choosing each their 
champions who will fight hand to hand.” 

It may be added that Louis II. had a general abhorrence of fire- 
arms, even for sporting purposes. Receiving a splendid bear’s skin 
as a present from the Czarevitch (now Czar), he inquired how the 
animal had been killed, and learning it had been slain with a cutlass, 
he returned to the donor a beautiful hunting dirk with a golden hilt, 
and a damasquined blade bearing an inscription to the effect that the 
weapon was worthy to be worn by a sportsman who would despise all 
other arms. 


IV. 


In the year after Sadowa, it was announced that Louis II. had been 
betrothed to the Princess Sophia of Bavaria, younger sister of the 
Empress of Austria. A few months later the match was broken off, 
and the princess has since become Duchesse d’Alengon. Marriages 
between cousins being most unsafe in families where there is any 
predisposition to mental derangement, this particular alliance was 
not the best that could have been suggested ; but it is impossible to 
acquit Richard Wagner of having prevented the young King from 
entering into some engagement that would have been more suitable. 
The supreme egotist who knew how to cloak his worldly designs 
under pretence of an all-absorbing passion for Art, had doubtless no 
wish that a wife should interpose her influence between himself and 
his crowned patron; and he never seems to have exerted his in- 
fluence to provide for the King domestic happiness. He might have 
done so easily enough, for Louis in his infatuation accepted his words 
as those of an oracle. Leaving Geneva, Wagner had gone to 
Lucerne, and from the beginning of 1867, the King took to visiting 
him constantly. Riding on horseback and attended only by a groom, 
Louis II. would dash over the Swiss frontier in the night, dismount 
at the composer’s door, and sometimes stay for a whole week with 
him. Remembering that Wagner was at this time more than 55 
years old, and a pretty shrewd man of business where his own interests 
were concerned, it cannot be supposed that he was unaware of the 
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mischief that he was doing to the King, by encouraging these . 
clandestine visits which withdrew the young sovereign more and 
more from state affairs. Nor can it be imagined that he acted with- 
out a set and selfish purpose in monopolising for esthetic disquisitions 
time, thought and talents, some portion of which, at least, were due 
to serious matters. One cannot repel the suspicion that the elderly 
Wagner must have laughed yawning in his sleeve, after those long 
interviews in which his adroit flatteries were answered by ardent 
boyish vows of music-culture and celibacy—the purity of the single 
life being one of the maxims which the composer most fervently 
preached without practising. Wagner could afford to laugh, for the 
King gave him more than words—decorations, diamonds, money 
without stint, and whole-hearted worship. 

Yet Louis was not insensible to feminine charms. In his twenty- 
second year he became deeply attached, it is said, to a perfectly 
beautiful peasant girl, the daughter of a small inn-keeper in the 
Bavarian Alps. The King met her and fell in love with her in one 
of his adventurous excursions amid the wild beauties of the Bavarian 
Highlands. Her name was Rose, and she became known as “ the Rose 
of Lindenhof.” For a time it seems that she was unaware of her 
Royal lover’s rank : when she learned the truth, vanity turned her 
head, her ambition flew too high, and she was dismissed with a 
handsome dower. The King next formed a platonic /iacson with a 
lovely opera singer, on whom he bestowed a profusion of jewels; but 
what he liked in her was her voice, and when she began to abuse the 
power which she believed herself to possess in order to inveigle the 
King into a morganatic marriage, the connexion came to anend. She 
was deeply grieved at this, and exhaled her sorrow in a short poem 
which contained lines that may be thus translated :— 


“Slender as a young fir, Boy with the sparkling eyes and virginal face— 
You look as if a woman could lead you with a silken thread—But strong as 
an oak and cold as the king of forests in winter—No chains of steel or 
bands of iron would hold you.” 

Meanwhile the King’s relatives had not given up hopes of seeing 
him marry, and several match-making princesses endeavoured to put 
their attractive daughters in his way. One who succeeded in such a 
scheme by intruding upon the King’s privacy whilst he was walking in 
a garden, had occasion to regret her temerity, for the King flew into 
a violent rage, and the same day informed his mother that he intended 
never to marry. After this an estrangement arose between Queen 
Marie and her son. It came on gradually, and was chiefly caused 
by the Queen’s attempts to win away the King from Wagner's 
society. 

Wagner returned to Munich in 1868. The public feeling against 
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him had subsided, for his clandestine relations with the King 
during his exile were a matter of secrecy. He was summoned to 
superintend the rehearsals of his ‘ Meistersinger,’ the first performance 
of which took place on the 21st Nov., 1868. Wagnerians from all 
parts of Germany had come to Munich for this performance, and at 
the end of the first act loud calls were raised for the composer. To 
the general surprise, he appeared in the royal box standing by the 
King’s side, and remained there for the rest of the evening bowing 
his acknowledgments by the King’s desire whenever his name was 
acclaimed. Courtiers shivered at this breach in royal etiquette; but 
from this time it became evident that there was no severing the 
unlucky and unseemly bond between the King and the composer, and 
the bond grew, in fact, stronger than ever. 

It mattered the less so far as Louis II.’s popularity was concerned, 
for he was soon to give proof of a kingly spirit which won him the 
approval of all the Liberals in the kingdom. On the summoning of 
the Cicumenical Council he energetically supported Dr. Déllinger in 
resisting the dogma of Infallibility: and in 1870, on the declaration 
of war by France against Prussia, he promptly took the initiative of 
promising to King William the support of Bavaria. In both these 
cases Louis II. acted in opposition to the wishes of the Ultramontane 
party, who had a majority in the chambers; but he had the mass of 
the country with him, as he had later, when he proposed that the 
Imperial Crown of Germany should be conferred upon King William ; 
and again in 1871, when he not only permitted but patronised the 
assembling of the Old Catholic Congress in Munich. 

This was the happiest period of Louis IL.’s reign. He had 
endeared himself to the Bavarian people, and to the whole German 
Vaterland. His subjects, reassured as to his capacity for asserting 
himself on great occasions, placed a full confidence in him, and 
politicians understood thenceforth that his personal authority must be 
reckoned with. As a consequence, the murmurs against his manner 
of living died out. Court festivities were given by Prince Luitpold 
and other members of the royal family, whom the King amply 
supplied with funds for this purpose, so that there should be no 
grumbling about dull times among Munich tradesmen ; and occasional 
acts of mercy, charity and generosity on Louis II.’s part were enough 
to remind the people that their monarch still lived, thought and felt 
for them in their troubles, although he was not often seen in their 
midst. From this time, indeed, the King began to travel a great 
deal. While at Versailles, during the siege of Paris, he had been 
profoundly impressed by Louis XIV.’s palace; and he made several 
secret excursions into France to behold this wonder again, not to 
mention the semi-public visit which he paid to Versailles in 1875, 
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when the fountains were set playing in his honour. He also made 
several flying trips to Italy, Austria, and Hungary, always with a 
view to visiting the most renowned palaces and castles ; and it was in 
the course of these excursions that he matured his plans for building— 
not a multitude of castles and villas as public gossip had erroneously 
alleged—but one single palace of surpassing splendour which should 
survive as a perpetual monument of his reign. 


¥. 


Tue King’s mania for building has been considerably exaggerated. 
The palaces of Lindenhof, Hohenschwangau and Berg, which he most 
often inhabited, were not built by him; but enlarged and refurnished 
with admirable good taste. The money spent on these dwellings has 
not been wasted, for all of them will remain available as princely 
residences. On the other hand the building of the castle on Lake 
Chiemsee was a royal folly, just like the building of the Pyramids, 
and the creation of St. Petersburg in the midst of a swamp. If the 
Pyramids had been left half-finished, if the creation of St. Petersburg 
had been abandoned because of floods and sinking foundations, people 
would have wagged their heads at the ruins as they will at those of 
the Chiemsee Palace, the which if completed would have been admired 
and boasted of to all time. It must be remembered, however, that 
the debts which the King contracted for this enterprise did not 
exceed £400,000—a sum which a few years of economy would have 
enabled him to pay off. Remembering what sums were lavished on 
Versailles, the Trianon and Marly—how taxes were wrung from‘a 
starving people to pay for these palaces, and how thousands of 
wretched Crown serfs had to rear them by corvées, that is, forced 
unpaid labour—Louis II.’s “ folie* ” compared advantageously with 
Louis XIV.’s. 

A much greater folly was the building of that huge theatre at 
Bayreuth for Wagner’s glorification. Here, in 1876, the tiresome 
tetratology of the ‘Nibelungen Ring’ was performed for the first 
time, before the German Emperor and a brilliant but not overjoyed 
audience. The cost of these performances, without reckoning the 
building of the theatre, exceeded £20,000, only a quarter of which 
was recouped by the sale of tickets. The rest of the expense was 
borne by the King, who by this time took it quite as a matter of 
course that the composer should dip continually, and with both hands, 
into his purse. Wagner required satin costumes to give him inspira- 


* The word ‘folie’ was generally used by the French in the 17th and 
i8th centuries to designate all pleasure palaces and villas. 
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tion while he was composing—now scarlet, now grey, now peacock 
blue. Nothing would serve him but that his singers and songstresses 
on the stage should wear real jewels, sport armour of sterling silver, 
and drink out of precious Renaissance goblets. Unfortunately, while 
the King thus ministered to his foolish fancies, Wagner’s music did 
not improve. He never composed anything to equal the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
and ‘ Lohengrin ;’ and royal patronage may be said to have been as 
deleterious to his genius as it was hurtful to the doting young King 
who bestowed it. 

Most of the King’s acts of prodigality were owing in some way to 
Wagner. Identifying himself with the character of Lohengrin, 
Louis II. loved sometimes to enact the part of that hero. Attired in 
a sheen suit of silver armour, and standing in a skiff drawn by a swan 
which moved by clockwork, he would glide over Lake Starnberg in 
the night while a prima donna sang to him from the shore. At 
other times he would sit on the battlements of the Castle of Berg, 
and watch the tenor Nachauer singing Lohengrin’s part in the skiff. 
All this cost money, for tenors and prime donne never went away 
empty-handed. Nachauer ended by receiving the King’s suit of 
silver armour, and thousands of pounds were disbursed for jewellery 
and works of art given to songstresses.* The private performances 
of Wagner’s operas also cost immense sums. These always began at 
about midnight, when the public performances were over, and every 
member of the company, including the lowest call-boy, got a sub- 
stantial fee. It was not often that the King had private per- 
formances of any works except Wagner’s; but once the company of 
the Vienna Hofburg being in Munich, the King ordered a represen- 
tation of Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’ for himself, and the eminent trage- 
dienne Frau Volter has published an account of what took place : 


“The King’s presence,” she says, “was not revealed to us in any way. 
The clink of an electric bell announced that he had entered the house, but 
we knew not where he sat, and we played under the strangest sensations 
to rows of empty stalls and boxes plunged in gloom.” 


The private performances became more frequent, and the King’s 
hankering for solitude increased after insanity had declared itself in his 
brother. He and Prince Otto had lived on the most affectionate terms, 
although their tastes and occupations were different. Otto lived after 
the usual manner of rich young princes, and seemed fitted to enjoy long 


* A disagreeable adventure happened to one of these ladies who was 
singing to the King in a boat. Seeing his Majesty much moved by her 
lay, she ventured to pass her hand through his hair. Indignant at this 
familiarity, which destroyed his illusion, the King gave her a shove which 
threw her into the lake, and Wagner had to fish her out of the water with 
a boat-hook. 
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and robust life. The rapid decay of his intellectual faculties, which 
followed the first symptoms of his mental malady, seems to have 
frightened the King, who from this time often fell into a brooding 
melancholy, and shunned intercourse with strangers. He still went 
through the ceremony of receiving foreign ministers accredited to his 
Court, but he had to nerve himself to these interviews by drinking 
champagne. There is no doubt that he drank more than was 
good for him without ever getting tipsy. His favourite beverage 
was a mixture of white Rhine wine and champagne, covered with 
fresh violets or rose-leaves. He occasionally smoked cigarettes, 
but more commonly a narghilé, and for a while he tried opium- 
smoking. 

If Wagner had been the King’s true friend, now would have been 
the time for him to act with all his might against the melancholy 
which was taking possession of his master’s mind. It is pitiful to 
think of the sycophantic old man superintending the construction of 
the huge tank which the King caused to be erected on the roof of the 
palace in Munich for repetitions of that eternal ‘Lohengrin’ per- 
formance. The King wanted the water to be blue, and a quantity 
of copper vitriol was thrown into it for this purpose. The vitriol, 
however, corroded the zine of the tank, which one day burst and 
deluged the apartments below, causing immense damage. 

It was soon after this affair—that is about six years ago—that the 
King met with an accident, which nearly cost him his life. He had 
begun to turn night into day, and in one of his nocturnal galops on a 
mettlesome horse, he was thrown so badly that he was never able to 
ride again. The effect of this was that he lost his slim figure and 
became corpulent. He also had to give up many of his wandering 
excursions on foot. At Kuffstein there is a small inn which he had 
been very fond of visiting, and where he had often spent two or 
three nights at a time, nobody daring to disturb his incognito. 
There is likewise a dairy-farm at Schacken, where he made occasional 
sojourns. The farmer pretended not to know who he was, and took 
care that nobody should accost him as King. If by chance some 
visitor fell in with his Majesty and spoke to him as to an equal, the 
King would enter into conversation pleasantly enough, but if any 
sign of recognition were made, he would turn away in ill-humour and 
seek fresh quarters at once. His sociability, when he was not 
pestered with obsequiousness, goes far to disprove the idea that he 
was a misanthropist. 

Obliged to forego riding, the King did not lose his nerve for 
rapid motion. On summer nights he took long and furiously fast 
drives in a barouche drawn by four horses, and on winter nights 
in a four-horse sledge. The correspondent of a Viennese paper, 
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who last winter met the King in one of these night drives wrote of 
it thus: 


“ Hundreds of labourers are employed daily in keeping in order all the 
roads in the surrounding district, removing undue accumulations of snow 
or obstacles of any kind. The sudden appearance of the Royal sledge at 
night in some unexpected quarter seems like a scene out of a fairy tale. 
As it approaches it looks like a golden swan with wings displayed; within 
one may see the pale-faced King reclining on the richly embroidered blue 
velvet cushions. The interior is lit up by a soft but brilliant electric 
light, which illuminates everything around to a considerable distance. It 
flashes by the wondering spectator, who has hardly time to notice the 
agraffe of brilliants which adorns the artist’s hat of the King, or the 
uniform of the young aide-de-camp who sits by his side.” 


VI. 

Tue death of Richard Wagner in 1883 threw the King into 
paroxysms of grief which lasted for weeks; but without unsettling 
his reason, as some have pretended. On the contrary, during the 
twelyemonth that followed his bereavement, Louis II. isolated 
himself less than before; he gave more frequent audience to his 
Ministers, and applied some attention to state affairs. He is said 
to have discussed very?seriously the advisability of extending to 
Bavaria the anti-socialist legislation which Prince Bismarck was 
inaugurating in Prussia. His own inclinations were adverse to 
repressive laws, but {he entertained great admiration for Prince 
Bismarck as the restorer of German hegemony on the Continent, 
and ended by formulating ‘an opinion in writing that Bavaria had 
better act as the Chancellor desired.* After this, however, Louis 
gradually relapsed into his old ways, and, as though to banish 
haunting thoughts, gave himself up more and more to his fantastic 
drives and to his colossal scheme of palace-building. He would no 
longer hear music in his own palaces, for it reminded him too 
painfully of the friend he had lost. All the pianos on which Wagner 
had played in his hearing were locked up and covered with crape. 

As it has been already said, Louis Il. was, during the last years 
of his life, manifestly unfit to reign, but whether he became actually 
insane is another question. If he could have been simply deposed, 
as the eccentric Duke of Brunswick was in 1830, and sent to live 


* Louis II. had conceived a great antipathy towards the Crown Prince 
of Germany who, as Inspector General of the armies in Germany, visited 
Bavaria every year. The King would never receive him on these occasions, 
though he ordered that every hospitality should be shown him, and placed 
palaces at his disposal. Jealousy has been assigned as the motive of this 
aversion, but it is more probable that the Crown Prince having expressed 
some blunt opinion about Louis’ mode of life, a whisperer had carried the 
matter to the sensitive King, and given him mortal offence. 
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out of the country where and how he pleased, he would probably by 
this time have betaken himself to China or India—countries which 
he longed to visit, and where he sometimes said he should like to 
set up new kingdoms under laws of his own. This yearning after 
fresh realms, and dusky, uncivilized subjects, appears to have struck 
the Bavarian mad doctors as a very insane ambition, for they have 
gravely cited it as a proof of the King’s dementia. With such 
gentlemen the hero of Locksley Hall would not have escaped 
uncertified. Other proofs adduced of the King’s insanity have been 
his irritable use of a riding-whip upon a servant who had dis- 
pleased him (just as if the Great Frederick and his sire had never 
laid their canes on German shoulders) ; his having caused the death 
of a man by ordering him to try experiments with a flying-machine 
(here perhaps the Icarus was madder than his master); and finally, 
of course, that gold-absorbing palace on Lake Chiemsee —a 
monstrosity to doctors who cannot admit that a king of these times 
should have the same tastes as a Kubla Khan.* The fact remains 
that when it was found inexpedient to depose the King, and impossible 
to let him continue reigning, doctors were made to enter his service 
under the disguise of footmen and private soldiers, and so watched 
him for six weeks. It does not generally take so long to discover 
whether a man is mad. However, the certificate was signed, and 
Louis II. had no time to escape when at the eleventh hour some 
faithful servants warned him that his person was about to be 
seized. His liberty once taken from him, the King’s imagination 
must have quickly revealed all the horror of the years that awaited 
him. That he should have preferred death to this fate may have 
been a final proof of madness, but it is not a self-evident proof. 
Nor is it altogether proven that the King did with premeditation 
destroy himself. It has been suggested that he may have intended 
to escape into the Tyrol by crossing Lake Starnberg in an open boat, 
for there was a boat moored a few yards from the spot where the 
King’s body and that of Dr. Gudden were found in shallow water. 
It may be, therefore, that the fierce struggle between the King and 
the Doctor on the water's edge, in the water and under water, was 
a struggle for liberty, and that the death of both was accidental.t 
* In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

+ In conversation with a Bavarian diplomatist some wonder was 
expressed at the maleficent ascendency which Wagner had acquired over 
King Louis. “ Oh,” he said, “there are some men who have the power of 


bewitching! Wagner was the Gladstone of music, as Gladstone is the 
Wagner of politics.” 
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fjorace, Book i. Ode 2x. 
ARCHYTAS. 
By Sir STepHen E. DE VER, Barr. 


i. 


“ Arcuytas! On the bleak Matinian shere 
Beneath a scanty drift of shingle lie 
Thy bones unburied. What avails it now 
To thee that thou couldst mete the sea, the land, 
The wastes of the illimitable sand ? 

That with all-grasping vision thou 

Couldst count the stars, th’ aérial depths explore ? 
What profits this to thee fated so soon to die? 


II. 


“Tithonus withered in despair 
Though wafted to the upper air: 
The sire of Pelops feasted with the Gods, 
Now in the Stygian gloom 
For evermore he bides his doom: 
And in those dark abodes 
Sits heaven-born Minos, who could draw 
From Jove the secret springs of Justice and of Law. 


Ill. 


“‘Euphorbus died. His mortal frame alone 
He gave to death, his spirit free 
Lived in that Sage* who challenged as his own 
The trophied shield of the Dardanian youth : 
Again he died, but won from thee 
Again, Archytas, immortality, 
By thee the teacher hailed of Nature and of Truth. 


* Pythagoras. 
VOL. LXXVII. 2m 














HORACE, BOOK I. ODE 28. 


IV. 


“One night awaits us all, and all must tread 
The road unknown, the pathway of the Dead. 
On some by Furies driven the War-God bends 
A glance that kills: o’er some the storm-blast sends 
The cold embrace of the insatiate wave: 
The young, the aged, throng the grave: 
Alike on hoary head and golden braid 
The pitiless hand of Proserpine is laid. 


V. 


“Me too the Southern storm, 

Following Orion’s downward course malign, 

Whelmed in th’ Illyrian brine. 
Pause, sailor, pause; and o’er my naked form 

And strengthless* head, 
A pittance of poor sand in reverence shed: 
So may the tempest lash the Hesperian shore, 

So through Venusia’s forest roar, 
Yet spare thy bark, and that rich lading given 
By fair Tarentum’st God, and Jove the Lord of Heaven. 


VI. 
“ Sailor, beware ! 

Not unavenged shall fali the slighted prayer. 

Thy babes shall rue thy sin! no sacred rite 


Shall on the horror of thy night 
Vouchsafe one healing beam of expiatory light! 


VII. 


“Stay, stranger, stay! 
Let fall with pious hand 
A threefold gift of sacrificial sand, 
Then take thy way.” 








* Hom. Odys. tf Neptune. 
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Che Case of Sean Pegolan. 


I 


Juan Prcouan, farmer of Eyevettes, is in a good humour this evening. 
Around him, the wind is sighing amongst the leaves of the trees the 
melancholy song of Autumn, while the low sun is sending its red, 
level rays through the branches, the sky is dark blue, the scent— 
penetrating and spicy—of the fallen leaves fills the forest, and Jean 
Pégolan, moved half-unconsciously by the ripe, mellow beauty of all 
around him, touches his good gray mare with his whip lightly to 
hurry her on the homeward way. 

It is true that the German army is marching on Paris; true that 
the Prussians have pillaged a village here, burned a farm-house 
there, and even that they have shot some inoffensive peasants now and 
then ; but, after all, what is that to Jean Pégolan ? 

His horses, his cattle, his fields have not suffered from the 
marauders. 

In the town where he has just sold his crops, he saw some 
Prussians—and really they were not such monsters—but men like 
ourselves. 

Just as he turns at the Croix-Verte, the village with its high 
church-tower, the weathercock on the top, turned to burning, molten 
gold by the rays of the setting sun, meets his eye. 

At that sight Jean Pégolan smiles, already he tastes in imagination 


the good soup smoking on the table in expectation of his arrival, and 
his mouth waters. 


“Allons! Hue la Grise.” 

But la Grise stops suddenly. A German aide-de-camp has ridden 
up, and forced to draw rein by the narrowness of the road; and Jean 
Pégolan, being rather slow in turning out for him, the officer raises 
his whip and the lash cuts across the farmer’s face from ear to ear. 
Certainly, the farmer of Eyevettes has a most profound respect for the 
conquerors of his native land, but at this blow rage fills his heart. 
Standing up in his cart he returns it with interest. 

The heavy, wooden seat comes crashing down upon the head of the 
Prussian, who tumbles off his horse with a broken skull. 

In the forest the trees are tall, silence broods over all, the moon is 

2m 2 
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rising slowly above the horizon from behind a veil of light, trans- 
parent clouds. 

Pégolan, his rage gone as quickly as it came, glances fearfully 
about him. 

The Prussian has tumbled head-foremost into a dry ditch, his heels 
high in the air, his face buried in the mud at the bottom. There is 
small fear of his returning to relate this adventure to his brothers in 
arms. 

“ Allons! Hue La Grise!” And the mare bounds under the lash 
and sets off for home at a gallop. 


II. 


Tuey have all been driven like a flock of sheep into the church—the 
peasants of the neighbourhood. 

They are huddled together in the nave of the building—some very 
pale, others very red—the throats of all choked with fear. Through 
the tall, unpainted windows of the church a crude light falls, cutting 
large bleak squares upon the blue blouses and lighting up cruelly 
these faces, of which terror has drawn the lips and pinched the 
nostrils. Above the altar, between two tall unlighted wax tapers, 
hangs a great plaster image of the Crucified Saviour ; its outstretched 
arms seem to be blessing those below. From the grave-yard sur- 
rounding the church come the heavy, pungent odours of the dying 
leaves, mingled with the chattering of the sparrows quarrelling 
amongst the tomb-stones. 

The evening before a German patrol had discovered at the cross- 
road of the Croix-Verte the body of the murdered Uhlan lying in the 
ditch—murdered by one of the cowardly peasants"without doubt. 

At dawn a battalion of Saxon Chasseurs has marched into Eyevettes, 
and, by order of the commander, all the men round about have been 
driven into and shut up in the church. They have been given till 
noon to discover and deliver up the assassin to justice. That time 
past and the murderer not found, the village with its outlying farms 
will be set on fire. 

Half-past eleven has just been tolled from the clock-tower. Oh, 
if they, the peasants, only knew who this assassin, this murderer, 
this bandit was, who had brought them into this predicament, how 
gladly would they deliver him up. If necessary, they would hang 
him with their own hands. But, alas, they do not know, and time is 
passing. He, who could free his neighbours, his friends from this 
embarrassment, who could say to them with truth, “ The murderer, 
the assassin, the bandit—it is I—behold him!” he is very careful 
not to uttera word. Seated in the shadow of one of the confessionals, 
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his cap drawn down tightly over his eyes, sick with fear, Jean 
Pégolan thinks of his wife—so young and enticing; of his cows 
ruminating peacefully in the meadow; of his hay bursting through 
the windows of his granary; and he tells himself that to die now is 
to leave all these good gifts of Providence for ever. 

Would he not therefore be very stupid to confess? After all he 
did not mean to kill the Prussian, he had no idea he struck so hard. 
And with these arguments he quiets his conscience. 

If the lot to die falls on an innocent man, why so much the worse 
for the”’poor wretch—yes, everybody for himself in this selfish world. 

Ding, dong, ding. Eleven and three-quarters ring out from the 
church steeple. 

Only a quarter of an hour left them to make up their minds. 

The vibrations of the bell die slowly away, and silence like a great 
dark bird falls down upon the vaulted room. Then the regular, 
heavy tread of a company of soldiers is heard outside—a harsh voice 
calls ‘ Halt!’ and the butts of the muskets fall with a hollow clanging 
sound on the ground. Decidedly it is quite time for the prisoners in 
the church to discover the murderer. 

Now one amongst them whispers a name. It is only a whisper, 
yet somehow every one has heard it. Quickly, quickly those about 
who have no desire to be shot or turned out of house and home take 
it up—it resounds from every side. 

Jean Pégolan draws a great breath of relief. It is not his name 
that he hears. It is that of a poor wretch, half wood-cutter, half 
poacher—a “red” who voted non at the plébiscite. The miserable 
man has a sickly wife and three small children, of whom the oldest 
one has just.begun to run about alone. 

The death of the father will leave his family to die of hunger. 
But if he did not absolutely kill the Prussian, he is capable of doing 
it. Then, too, he isa beggar—a thief—and the others are rich farmers, 
honest tillers of the soil. 

Yes, Justice before Mercy ! 

In vain the cahappy,wretch protests his innocence of the crime ; 
affirming that on the day and evening of the murder he did not leave 
his hut. He had hurt himself the day before in felling a tree. All 
day long he laid on his bed ; they can send for his wife, she will bear 
witness that he is telling the truth. In vain he drags himself on 
his knees from this one to the other, praying in a voice suffocated 
with agony for mercy, for pity, not for himself, but for his sickly 
wife, his children of such a tender age. Silence, stern, inexorable 
replies to his prayers. 

From his corner, bathed in sweat, Jean Pégolan listens to the 
condemned man’s pleading, dreading that the prayers of the unhappy 
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wretch may succeed in melting his hearers’ hard hearts, and he 
obtain the mercy for which he implores—a useless fear on Pégolan’s 
part. The peasants are only too relieved to have at last found a way 
out of their difficulty. They are anxious to have done with the 
matter, to be rid of the sight of this man, who kneels there tearing 
his hair, and shrieking out curses on them for their selfishness and 
cruelty. And the great white image of Christ bends over them all; 
His gracious head crowned by the cruel thorns. 

Now the portals of the church door are suddenly thrown wide 
open, showing the square outside bristling with bayonets. In the 
door-way appears the platoon of execution, their guns shining in the 
warm, dusty light which falls down from above. ‘T'welve o'clock 
rings out from the belfry. 

A volley of musketry rings out, followed by a short, panting 
shriek, and the corpse of the beggar lies there in the dusty road, his 
blood gleaming in the sunlight, stains the soles of the shoes of the 
soldiers as they wheel about ; whilst the mounted German officers 
look down scornfully as they ride away upon the body of the French 
coward, who died screaming like a woman. 


Il. 


Jean Pécoran is returning to his farm. Sapristi, how pleasant it 
is to be at home again. The hens are comfortably scratching in the 
barn-yard—the pigeons cooing on the roof, the ducks lazily 
swimming up and down the pond. 

From the outhouses, which have fortunately escaped the depredations 
of the Prussians, comes the grave lowing of the milch-cows, to which 
the strident neighing of La Grise responds. The sheaves of wheat 
upon the granary floor fill the enclosure with a warm, yellow light, 
above the piled-up hay threatens to burst through the low windows. 

The farmer of Eyevettes gives himself a shake, he feels that his 
shirt is still damp upon his back. He enters his house. A woman— 
it is his wife—is kneeling, weeping by the bed-side. She rises at the 
sound of the opening door. 

“‘ What, they have not shot you!” she exclaims. “It was you,” 
she continues, “who killed the Prussian at the Croix-Verte. After 
you were gone I found the blouse you wore—there was blood on it.” 

“Keep quiet, keep quiet. It is quite true. But you will not 
betray me?” 

“ Have no fear; but you,” returns his wife with a shudder, “ you, 
you let another man be shot in your place?” 

“It was not my fault. It was the mairie who made the choice.” 

“Jean Pégolan—you wretch, you wicked coward—adieu.” 
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Pégolan has fallen into a chair. Deep down in his heart there 
stirs a feeling akin to remorse. And as the cart drives off carrying 
away with it his wife, who has left him to return to her parents, he 
remains huddled up in his chair. Evening draws on. The Saxon 
battalion marches away to the sounds of fife and drum. 

The wife and children of the murdered man are left to die of 
hunger. But by this time Jean Pégolan has recovered his serenity. 
After all, those bandits of Prussians did not burn his farm. 
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Haslitt's “ Characteristics” and * Maxims.” 


Some men think that they can write reflections, characters, 
maxims, and aphorisms, as De la Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, and 
La Bruyére did; or gather apophthegms, as Erasmus did, and 
Bacon; or Pensées like Pascal. Let them try. William Hazlitt, 
in the preface to his ‘Characteristics,’ says that the work was 
suggested to him by a perusal of La Rochefoucauld: “I felt an 
earnest desire to embody some occasional thoughts of my own in 
the same form;” he thinks that there is a peculiar stimulus in 
this mode of writing, and that the predominating necessity is to 
avoid paradox or commonplace. 

“Of all virtues magnanimity is the rarest. There are a 
hundred persons of merit for one who willingly acknowledges 
it in another.” (Mazim No. 1.) 

What a poor thing is this! Magnanimity is largeness of soul ; 
and how small a part of that consists in recognising merit in others! 

La Rochefoucauld says: “La magnanimité méprise tout pour 
avoir tout.” How much wittier and better put this is into the 
aphoristic shape than the other. But the Frenchman goes wrong 
by a moral misestimate as to the meaning of magnanimity. He 
uses it as if it were ambition, When Mascaron delivered his 
funeral oration on Queen Henrietta of England, he employed 
Aristotle and Seneca to aid him in describing the magnanimous, 
and carried it to a pitch so lofty that he said he feared the 
reproach of the prophet: “ Thou art but a man, though thou set 
thine heart as the heart of God.” (Ezek. xxviii. 2.) 

“To speak highly of one with whom we are intimate is a 
species of our modesty. Our jealousy teaches us caution on this 
subject.” (Maaim No. 3.) 

Here again Hazlitt is at fault. It would be more axiomatic if 
he had left out the last sentence. But the first sentence will not 
bear examination. It is no more egotism to praise a friend highly 
than to say that your grandmother’s great-grandmother was 
beautiful, so very little can be supposed to reflect back upon 
yourself, 

“ On ne loue dordinaire que pour étre loué.” (Maxim No. 146.) 

That is a cynical shot that flies straight home and leaves 
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nothing to be desired. Of magnanimous souls it is not true. They 
see merit, and it pleases them to say so; but such people are rare. 

“There are people who cannot praise a friend for the life of 
them. With every effort and all the goodwill in the world, they 
shrink from the task through a want of mental courage; as some 
people shudder at plunging into a cold bath from weak nerves.” 
(Mazim No. 7.) 

Here is Hazlitt in all his faults, but with some merit. ‘There 
are some men” (it ought to have run) “ who, for the life of them, 
cannot praise a friend. Delicacy and conscience shrink from 
announcing their goodwill, and they stand shivering as beside a 
cold bath in mid-winter.” 

“Magnanimity is often concealed under an appearance of 
shyness.” (Mawim No. 10.) 

He goes on with arigmarole that only spoils this, which is both 
good and true. 

“ La vanité, la honte, et surtout le tempérament, font sowvent la 
valeur des hommes et la vertu des femmes.” (Maaim No. 220.) 

These two, however, scarcely in any way touch each other. 

Hazlitt has at No. 12 a very good remark on successful people 
of merit; but only the first sentence is good, which is this: 
“Popularity disarms envy in well-disposed minds.” Even in this 
he shows that he does not understand the secret of epigrammatic 
speech. He will even conclude a maxim with an “ &ec.” A reflection 
of this kind has no merit, unless it has at least the form of 
completeness. 

“Envy, among other ingredients, has a mixture of the love of 
justice in it. We are more angry at undeserved than at deserved 
good fortune.” (Mazim No. 19.) 

Now, there is the making of a fairly good maxim in this; but 
it is quite obvious that Hazlitt did not know how it should be 
handled, although he thought there was “a peculiar stimulus in 
this mode of writing.” 

La Rochefoucauld points out (No. 28) that jealousy has some 
sort of justice in it; but that envy is merely a madness that 
cannot endure the good of others. 

“Envy is a littleness of the soul, which cannot see beyond a 
certain point, and if it does not occupy the whole space, feels 
itself excluded.” (Mawxim No. 23.) 

How imperfect is this! Thesoul cannot see beyond a point, and 
must occupy the whole space. A point has neither length nor 
breadth ; which, begging the pardon of Euclid, is as good a definition 
of nothing as Johnson’s excellent one of the footless stocking without 
aleg. But poor Hazlitt here has not even attained to that, for he 
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has no pointatall. Place against this the grand thing of La Roche- 
foucauld (No. 433): “La plus véritable marque @étre né avec de 
grandes qualités cest @étre né sans envie.” It has been noted that 
the eminent, the prosperous and the proud are the less envious 
because they have less to envy, and not because they are them- 
selves less envious. Men may be eminent, prosperous and proud, 
and yet not great. But the great alone are born without envy, for, 
to borrow the beautiful maxim of Vauvenargues, “ La magnanimité 
ne doit pas compte & la prudence de ses motifs.” (Maaxim No. 29.) 

Hazlitt says that Dr. Johnson envied Garrick whom he despised, 
and ridiculed Goldsmith whom he loved. He says this to fortify 
the assertion, that we are more jealous of frivolous accomplish- 
ments with brilliant success, than of the most estimable qualities 
without it. I believe Johnson thought, as every sensible man 
does, that actors, singers and dancers when successful are 
immensely overpaid. There was something absurd in a vain, 
superficial creature like Garrick netting his £10,000 in a season, 
whilst Johnson had to content himself with a small pension from 
the king, and be mighty thankful that with all his ponderous 
learning and brilliant table-talk he could escape starvation. He 
did not envy or despise Garrick probably, except perhaps in his 
contemptible love of great people. It will always pay better to 
pander tothe pleasures of the multitude than to try to teach or to 
improve them. Ifa worthless play like ‘In the Ranks’ can once 
be got to run, it will pay better than an epic by Dante. Itisa 
scandal that a bad playwright should roll in riches, whilst an 
essayist so exquisite as James Hannay should scarcely more than 
live by his pen; but it is in the nature of things human, and 
magnanimity will not envy at it, for it is as much above con- 
siderations of mere cash as it is above envy. Milton and Dante 
could never move as much money as a Byron. His lawless 
will, egotism, and slovenly dash tickled the low imagination of 
the vulgar and made them buy. A man to attract the public 
should find the Mile-End butchers’ noisy “Buy, buy!” come 
naturally to him, if he would promptly attract the attention of the 
public to his wares. If you printed only Byron’s noblest thoughts 
it would prove but a small book, and find a still smaller public. 

“ Death is the greatest evil ; because it cuts off hope.” (Maxim 
No. 35.) 

But why should we not say that it is the greatest blessing, 
because it removes the need of it? Turn to Pascal, and we shall 
find something better than this: “La mort est le cowronnement 
de la béatitude de Véme et le commencement de la béatitude du 
corps.” If death be the greatest evil—oh, Hazlitt!—why does 
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Plautus say (Bacchid iv. 7-18): “Whom the gods love, die 
young”? You say it is Shakespeare; perhaps: for these two 
are always plagiarising each other. But do the gods send 
evil to those they love the best? “Victory or Westminster 
Abbey!” cried Horatio Nelson, and little knew he was quoting 
Horace to the salt seas: 
“ Hore 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta.” 

But he was borne to St. Paul’s; for they thwarted him in all his 
dying wishes, except that of immortality, which nothing could 
take away or misdirect. In the maxims about Death it is not 
easy to surpass Juvenal (Sat. x. 173): 


“Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.” 


Death alone evinces fitly in corpuscles the littleness of man— 
a bantling of Lilliput. Chrysostom says that the world is the 
Kingdom of Death ; that Death is no evil, but the suffering after 
death. Stoke Newington Watts (who about every twice in a 
hundred strikes right away from doggerel) sings : 


“ Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
The heavenly land from ours ;” 


and Vaughan, the sweet spiritualist, apostrophises thus : 


“Dear, beauteous Death! The jewel of the just! 
That shinest nowhere but in dark, 
What mysteries lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook the mark!” 


But enough of this, lest we fall into an harangue mortuary and 
overdo the theme, though at times, as the witty Fuller says, “ to 
smell a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the body.” 

Hazlitt so forgets what is necessary to the structure of a maxim 
as to say in one that Hogarth ought not to have painted his 
Sigismunda, and that Mrs. Siddons [No. 82] need not have 
abridged ‘Paradise Lost.’ She abridged the book “for youth.” 
I have not seen it, so cannot say how she performed her task ; but 
there is something interesting to me in the fact that the great 
queen of tragedy felt drawn to Milton thus. The connection seems 
to give very happily the keynote to her sympathies and greatness. 
Hazlitt is commonly thought to be a critic on painting; and, 
although he seems poor enough when set against Haydon (who 
was really a great writer fancying he could paint), still he was 
better than the art critics of his day. The Sigismunda, with all 
the faulty flourish of its pose, is wonderful work for an English 
untaught apprentice boy of Cranbourne Alley. 
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“ The public have neither shame nor gratitude.” (Maaim No. 85.) 

If one man finds he can hardly be consistent, though the 
guiding thing in him, his soul, is an indissoluble unity, how shall 
the diverse public ever do any good thing or consistent, except by 
accident? Yet we are such fools as to think popularity desirable, 
and that the dicta of society, which is his public to each individual, 
should be obeyed implicitly, not only in externals and manners, 
but also in morals and meditations. It is thought an answer to 
whatever you lay down as truth, to say, “Well, you will find 
nobody to agree with you.” Ifthe remark you make be true and 
new, of course nobody will agree with you. A conventional error, 
or an inanity of the vogue, will yield a show of hands all in your 
favour. 

“Public opinion is the mixed result of the intellect of the 
community acting upon general feeling.” (Maaim No. 86.) 

Say rather, as regards politics, that public opinion is the 
estimate of affairs that fools have been led to form by the drift of 
events as they are manipulated for them by place-seeking statesmen 
through the venal or at least interested comments on them in the 
public press. Copies must be sold. If men will buy the truth— 
good ; but there is the contra fiat of Scripture against the selling 
of it. (Prov. xxiii. 23.) So we know pretty well what is likely to 
be printed.* 

Opinion is a persuasion of the mind without ground of 
knowledge. Opinionem gerere is in Latin to spread a report; 
and Public Opinion is really this—the newspaper reports which 
those who know nothing adopt, and are yet willing to guide their 
conduct by. Nothing can be more preposterous than this; and 
yet I find from Bohn’s proverbs that Fontanus has said that 
“ Opinion is the great pillar that upholds the commonwealth.” I 
should rather say that it was the battering-ram that would knock 
it down. But a wiser man (Cicero) said that reason ought to 
prevail more with us than Public Opinion. The Spanish proverb 
drives the nail to the head: “If there were neither knaves nor fools 
in the world, there would be no opinions.” A better maxim than 
Hazlitt’s would be that “ Public Opinion is the nonsense circu- 
lated by knaves to keep the innumerable fools busy upon mere 
chatter, whilst they work out their ends.” 


* «T remember it was with extreme difficulty, that I could bring my 
master to understand the word opinion, or how a point could be disputable ; 
because reason taught us to affirm or deny only where we are certain; and 
beyond our knowledge we cannot do either. So that controversies, wrang- 
lings, disputes, and positiveness, in false or dubious propositions, are evils un- 
known enough to the Houyhnhumus.” (‘ Gulliver’s Travels’) part iv., ch. 8. 
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“There are many who talk on from ignorance, rather than from 
knowledge; and who find the former an inexhaustible fund of 
conversation.” (Masim No. 198.) 

It would be truer to substitute half-knowledge for ignorance. 
It is clear that a glib man can talk on either half equally well, so 
that he has double the fund to converse upon that a man has who 
knows the truth and states it. 

“Nature is stronger than reason; for nature is, after all, the 
text, reason but the comment. He is indeed a poor creature who 
does not feel the truth of more than he knows or can explain 
satisfactorily to others.” (Maaim No. 135.) 

This is really excellent; but by reason he means reasoning, or 
the endeavour by proofs to show others that we are right. A 
hopeless thing unless they are as wise as their instructor, and 
then it is not needed, I will say no more on this, but merely 
quote De Talleyrand on the logic of dispute : 

“On dit proverbialement qwil ne faut pas disputer sur les faits. 
Si le proverbe parvient un jour a étre vrai, il restera bien peu de 
disputes parmi les hommes.” (Mém. sur les Rel. Commerciales, 
1796.) 

Hazlitt constantly mistakes the whole intention and use of 
detached reflections, as, for instance : 

“Tt is not easy to write essays like Montaigne, nor maxims in 
the manner of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld.” (Mazxim No. 378.) 

You might as well endeavour to construct a maxim out of an 
assertion such as this; that— 

“The ‘ Principia’ of Sir Isaac Newton, and the ‘ Elements’ of 
Euclid, could not have dropped from the pen of every newspaper 
writer.” 

The following is good : 

“Tn proportion to the number of persons that we see, we forget 
that we know less of mankind.” (Mazim No. 393.) 

You could easily put it more pithily in the French form of prose 
epigram, in which Hazlitt was no proficient, for, though he 
could sometimes dazzle with a thought, he was not a master of 
true style. Yet in the above he shows himself conscious of the 
eternal fact that solitude is the matrix in which are cast all great 
thoughts and deep. It is the recognition of this that made Henri 
Martin wind up pithily his criticism on the ‘ Reflections’ with, 
“ La Rochefoucauld connait les hommes, il ne connait pas 1 homme.” 
In this connection we may refer to a half-forgotten book that 
appeared in 1809, by the Prince de Ligne, and which Madame de 
Staél encouraged him to publish. In it occurs the maxim, .“ 1 
Saut étre homme de bonne compagnie pour écrire Vhistoire.” Can 
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anything be more absurd? What has good society to do in 
forming an historian? Nothing, except it be to teach him what 
to avoid—readiness, shallowness, and conventionality. But then 
they called the Prince de Ligne the “La Rochefoucauld de la 
frivolité.” 

What can be better, now, than this of Vauvenargues : 

“Tes grands hommes parlent si clairement, que les sophistes ne 
s'apercoivent pas qwils pensent profondément ” ? 

He goes on to say that if Locke had put the few truths his 
writings contain into as many pages, no one would have dared to 
call him a philosopher at all. Every man knows this who has 
ever delivered himself of a clear thought. Too much light must 
be looked at through smoked glass. A bright idea is lost on the 
masses, and the smoke of verbosity is required to make it receptible 
by their understanding. 

That is why an orator is wanted to lead mankind. Your 
Cicero is almost always a man of second-rate intellect, and a 
retailer of other men’s discoveries. Woe to the country whose 
real pilot is an orator. He cannot reach his flood of words till he 
has lost the true tact of practice. He can lead men because he 
confuses them pleasantly. They are off their reason, as at a play, 
and will adopt the unknown for the certain and magnifical. The 
man of lower spirit is happier than the exalted intellect, says 
Guicciardini nobly, “ because a noble spirit doth serve rather 
to the toil and torment than to the repose of him who hath it.” 
The world loves not such; but none the less it lives by them. 

Fénelon issued a very curious book, which he styled ‘ Explications 
des Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intérieure, about 1696.’ In this 
he developed the doctrines of quietism out of the Catholic sources 
themselves and the Lives of the Saints. He did this in defence of 
Madame Guyon. He successfully showed that, in attacking her 
as Bossuet had done, Rome was hurling anathemas against the very 
lives she had beatified. He drew largely from Augustin, F. de 
Sales, and a Spaniard called John of the Cross. Bossuet wrote a 
book against it and denounced it to the king, and Fénelon was 
subjected to a most bitter persecution, and was at last forced by 
the Pope to sign a renunciation of it. Innocent XII. said wittily 
of it, that if Fénelon had sinned by excess of the love of God, 
his opponents sinned much more by lack of love for their 
neighbour. 

There were a crowd of writers of Maxims and Pensées in France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: La Bruyére, Chamfort, 
Joubert, the Duc de Lévis, and many more. Lévis started that fine 
phrase, amongst other things, “ Noblesse oblige.” We must be 
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content to have only opened up some curiosity in the subject. There 
are abundant materials to fill several volumes with profound and 
elegant thoughts conveyed in a style that sometimes approaches the 
faultless. Proverbs are the wisdom of the people; maxims, reflec- 
tions, characteristics and Pensées are the wisdom of the scholars 
and philosophers. It would be very interesting to set the one off 
against the other, and see in what relation they mutually stood to 
one another. C. A. Warp. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AvutTHor oF ‘ Patricia KEMBALL, ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DunDAs, 
‘THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND,’ ETO. 


Cuarter XXVI. 
ON THE FELLSIDE. 


Tur difficulty of meeting made half the pain of Lanfrey’s love for 
Yetta—in the circumstances of which, all round, was pain enough, 
take it how he would. Of his own nature he was not the man 
to make a sudden and premature proposal, without the warranty of 
a closer acquaintance than theirs had been. He did not think 
passion, however imperious—impulse, however powerful—the 
best foundation for a lifelong union; and he did think that a 
woman has the right to demand something like intimate know- 
ledge before she grants all that makes the worth and value of 
her life. 

Yet what but premature could he be, if he wanted to secure her ? 
Where to meet this daughter of his father’s foe ?—this hereditary 
enemy who was the Juliet to his Romeo? Where to see her, 
so as to knit up these first beginnings into a more compact web ? 
How to come to that closer acquaintance which should be the 
natural and logical preface of his love? Failing tennis-parties 
and the like, got up by the neighbours, he might beat the country 
in vain. He never met her; and she had deserted Heron’s Pool 
which he and Ethel—or often he alone—haunted like doomed 
souls wandering by the melancholy banks of Acheron. And he 
could not call at Mock-Beggar ; nor could she come to the Hall. 

Beside this general untowardness of circumstances, he was too 
much in love to be certain of her liking. This was perhaps the 
sharpest of the many thorns in his prickly pillow. Maurice had no 
doubt of his acceptance should be deign to offer the honour of his 
name to Paston Carew’s daughter; but Lanfrey had to endure 
the lover’s doubt and fear and jealous pain, and could not believe 
that the prize he would have won with more than Jacob’s serving 
—greater than Leander’s danger—was within his grasp. 
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Days went by,and the little poem of which the argument had 
been laid from the first moment of meeting, and whereof the 
action had been carried on so many stanzas farther at the Knoll, 
was still incomplete, when one day French proposed to his sons 
—always in a state of mute hostility together—to ride over to the 
Brent Fell mine and see how things were going. The pumping 
was in full activity ; and the greedy glede had still to be lavishly 
fed. 

They made a well-looking and thoroughly English group as 
they rode along the mountain-side, each man with the perfect 
seat of life-long habit, and that peculiar air of mastery over his 
animal—mastery and good understanding together—proper to 
country gentlemen who are keen sportsmen. ‘Their horses were 
of good breed and groomed to perfection. Sound as well as 
showy, brilliant and serviceable in one, there were no more 
defective points in them than in their riders. Such as they were 
they were part of French Clinton’s pride—one of the broad 
outlets of his income and among the deeper honeycombings of his 
estate ; but to have given up his populous, costly, and practically 
faultless stable, would have been to give up the chief pleasure 
and certainly the prime glory of his life. He was never so happy 
as when in the saddle, with his sons and daughters about him. 
For all his sincere Christianity and virtuous monogamy, the 
image of Ali Pasha, riding into the desert with his body-guard 
of fifty sons, had a patriarchial grandeur which he had always 
recognized as fine—in a Mohammedan; though he dared not go 
so far as to actively envy it in his own person. Still, it was a 
fine picture ; and he understood its value—theoretically. 

There was also another personage in the cavalcade to-day— 
Brian—Yetta’s faithful wolf-hound and now Lanfrey’s. Paston 
had made the poor girl part with her dog on the plea of inability 
to afford his keep. Besides, of what use was he in such a country 
as this about Beaton Brows? the miser argued. Indeed, rather 
than a help he would be a hindrance in the event of the only 
danger with which she could be threatened—namely, that of 
uneasy cattle. These the dog would incite rather than deter ; 
and for the rest, what brigand or footpad was likely to attack her 
in her pony chaise when she drove out alone with only the groom 
behind ?—or when she rowed up the river in her little skiff ?— 
of itself representing such an outlay as brought sighs as sad as 
tears when Paston thought of it, and added it up in the column 
headed “superfluities "—from which he was always docking one 
little item after another. 

“We have no water-pirates on the Beat,” he said when Yetta 
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pleaded his faithful guardianship as poor Brian’s claim for con- 
sideration, “And, if anything, he is dangerous in a boat so 
cockly as yours, which any sudden lurch might overset.” 

So the fiat went forth; Brian was to be sold. By the merest 
chance in the world the news came to Lanfrey’s ears in time to 
forestall FitzGeorge Standish ; and he bought the dear beast at 
twice his market value, for love of the fair hands which had so 
often caressed him. 

French knew the whole story well enough, and at the first was 
minded to rate his son and send back the dog to the hammer. 
But the nobility of the animal conquered the displeasure of the 
man. After all, the poor brute had done no harm, and it could 
scarcely be assigned to him for sin that he had been owned by 
Miss Carew and sold by her old hunks of a father! So Frerch 
swallowed his intended outburst; let off Lanfrey with a quiet 
sarcasm ; and adopted Brian as a member of his own kennel—his 
previous proprietorship notwithstanding. But he was Lanfrey’s 
dog and in a manner his minor kind of idol. 

It was one of those beautiful September days which are the 
pride and glory of the north-country, when the loveliness of 
summer is just passing into the ripeness of autumn, before the 
effacing fingers of decay have marred the perfection of the dying 
season. The sky was as brilliantly blue as that which reflects 
itself in the Mediterranean ; and the large white cumulus clouds, 
which hung without change of shape or motion in the upper air, 
gave the same value to the unstained azure as do the snow- 
mountains of the Engadine. Stone-chats, perched on the granite 
boulders splashed yellow and black and grey with lichen, talked 
to the passers-by of all things pertaining to their state. Peewits 
cried like creatures in pain, and ran with one wing trailed and 
drooping along the ground starred with the frosted leaves of the 
butterwort, and coloured with patches of yellow moss reddened 
here and there by sundew. The grass of Parnassus matched its 
silver and gold with the bronze of the bog-asphodel and the pearly 
paillettes of the saxifrage. The beech-fern put back its fronds, 
suggesting the twisted petals of the cyclamen, or the butting horns 
of a goat; and the oak-fern made miniature forests in imitation 
of its giant sponsor. Crisped and curly parsley-fern, at the base 
of the big stones, attested the purity of the air and brought dis- 
appointment to transplanters ; and ling—still in flower if passing 
rapidly to seed—with late heather, golden gorse, dying fronds of 
bracken, and pale green juniper bushes, made a home for beasts 
and birds and insects, less valuable to the sportsman than the 
naturalist. In the distance, between the opening made by the 
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hills, the sea shone like a silver band against the sky; and the 
ships went up and down to lands unknown—to those where the 
summer snows never melted, and to those where the winter’s sun 
still scorched. 

Riding along the rough road, noting the marks on the sheep 
and the numbers of the shaggy cattle pasturing on the wild fell- 
side, French took in the beauty of the scenery and the charm 
of this late summer’s day, all the more intensely for the black 
chance that was still before them—the danger that still threatened. 
His now—but for how long? His the right to let, to keep, to 
enjoy, to call his own, if not quite to forbid—owing to those vile 
democratic laws which include public participation by means of 
rights of way and the like—and when perhaps a stranger’s ? 

“It would be a pity, sir, if we had to clear out and run,” said 
Maurice, who read his father’s face. 

“Yes,” said French, rousing himself; “ we will fight to the last 
shred before we do.” 

“T would prefer any sacrifice rather than this,” said Maurice 
significantly. ‘Nothing would be too much that should still 
secure us Our Own.” 

“ Nothing—save the loss of our pride as gentlemen and our 
dignity as Clintons,” said his father, also significantly. 

“Both of which, it seems to me, would be lost without re- 
demption if we had to own ourselves beaten, and see the estate 
pass into other hands,” said Maurice. 

“ Misfortunes crush but do not dishonour,” answered French. 
“Base submission to base conditions does.” 

“You should;have been an old Paladin of King Arthur’s time, 
or a Covenanter with Claverhouse in front of you, sir,” said 
Maurice with a smile which it was hard to say whether it was 
satirical or admiring. 

“Are men of honour_and principle so scarce in these later 
times?” returned his father. “By Jove, you are about right, 
Maurice! You young fellows would palter with dishonour for 
the sake of your favourite pleasures; and the remnant who would 
not hold a candle to the devil, are about as many as there are 
fellside lambs in December. And talking of the devil—look where 
he comes! That impudent scoundrel daring to use my road!” 

This he said as the winding of the hillside road brought them 
in full view of Paston Carew and his daughter, riding leisurely 
down the rough-hewn’ way. 

They had been round the other way by the Prent Fell mine ;— 
Paston with the cruel ;reed of the man who nas sworn to destroy 
and has already begun to conquer, wishing to see for himselt how 
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that ruin was advancing, and how much nearer he stood to the 
supreme moment of his desire—Yetta simply glad of a ride with 
her father, and enjoying the beauty of the day, as healthy youth 
knows how. : 

Though Paston had retrenched all that was possible in his 
first established magnificence, he still kept his horses and 
carriages. But all that he had was in some sense shabby and 
inferior ; all showed the miser’s grip, and his hatred of spending 
beyond the arbitrary obligations of his position. His horses were 
well-groomed but manifestly underfed. Showy, of good blood, 
they were “ brilliant screws,” rather than sound and fresh, though 
they were safe and serviceable. But they had certain defects, 
visible only to experts, which had detracted from their money 
value, and thus made them more acceptable to a man who saved 
pence as others save pounds, and who regarded shillings as so 
many bungholes in the cask. He, the millionaire, was not nearly 
so well-mounted, nor so well-appointed, as the impecunious 
country gentleman whose ruin was almost an accomplished fact. 
But Paston contented himself with the knowledge of relative 
intrinsic values, and let those of appearance pass by. Between 
himself and French Clinton, it was the leathern bag full to the 
brim, and the showy silk purse too light to be thrown over the 
bar at the Water Gate; and he cared more for the inside than 
for the out. 

As they came riding down the road—Paston feeling that all 
this was already his; French boiling with indignation, but also 
with the words: “ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ?” running 
through his brain; Maurice divided, as usual, between personal 
admiration and racial enmity; and Lanfrey and Yetta frankly 
rejoiced at the chance meeting—Brian caught sight of his old 
mistress and rushed forward to greet her. Joy made him forget 
his education ; and with the bound of a small lion and the bay of 
a bloodhound, he was up against her knees, making her horse 
plunge and rear, startled from quiet circumspection into the 
activities of blind terror. 

The road was rough, narrow, and might easily be dangerous. 
On the one side rose a steep ascent; on the other fell a 
sufficiently sharp decline. It was a road impossible to keep in 
good repair because of the mountain torrents that swept over it 
in the winter; and at all times it took some care in traversing. 
: Yetta’s horse, still plunging and terrified—Brian still leaping and 
barking—backed over the road and on to the decline falling away 
to the river brawling below. In another moment he had turned 
and was off down the hillside. The startled sheep bleating and 
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scattered ; the rough small cattle lumbering along, their tails in 
the air; the loose stones flying and clattering; Brian, oblivious 
of his duties, heedless of Lanfrey’s voice or French’s whistle, 


_barking wildly and still chasing the horse; the other horses 


startled, snorting, uneasy—all made a scene of peril and con- 
fusion that might have well excused the girl had she lost her 
nerve and head. But she did not. She sat like a rock, holding 
up her beast as he thundered down the hill, and at last turning 
his head sideways to the road. Her pride lent her courage. 
She did not want to fail before the Clintons, all of whom were 
men appreciating courage and disdainful of fear. She would not 
that her father should have cause to blush for her cowardice. 
She also wished that Lanfrey should respect her. Hence she 
kept her nerve and her seat; and at last managed to turn her 
horse’s head laterally to the road, and so avoided the more 
imminent peril in which she was. 

She sat so still, she was so calm and cool and collected, that 
French Clinton forgave his younger son when he threw his 
bridle to Maurice, and, without a word, rushed off down the road 
seeking to head the horse and thus secure his bridle and rescue 
Yetta. All the men were now drawn in a group together. They 
had dismounted ; but there were no grooms to hold the horses, and 
one volunteer was enough. Maurice cursed his brother in his 
heart in that he had forestalled him and taken the initiative; but 
he could not help himself; and two followers running down the 
road would be ludicrous. 

Paston stood by his horse’s head like a statue. His instinct 
was to cry out as a man in mortal terror would—his habit of 
reticence and self-control kept him dumb and motionless. His 
face alone spoke. His eyes, no longer veiled and fishlike, were 
opened wide and fixed in horror on his daughter; his breath 
came in laboured gasps; his dilated nostrils were strained to 
their utmost width ; his thin lips, curled underneath, showed the 
white clenched teeth. 

His enemy as he was, French pitied him—stirred for his own 
part by the courage and peril of the girl, and thinking how he 
should feel were this one of his own daughters who might be 
killed before his eyes at any moment, while he had to stand there 
looking on, helpless to aid or prevent. Noone spoke. Only the 
clattering of the stones, the thunder of the horse’s hoofs, and the 
eries of the startled creatures broke the summer stillness, and 
brought confusion where there had been such a sense of peace. 

Finally Yetta conquered in the struggle. She drew in her 
horse and turned his head up the hill, scrambling back on to the 
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road just at the point which Lanfrey had gained. Then she let 
him take her bridle—if it pleased him to think that he had had 
a hand in rescuing her, and that he was now taking care of her. 
They came slowly back to the expectant group moving quickly 
forward to meet them—Yetta, soothing and caressing her horse 
with hand and voice, and Lanfrey rubbing the soft excited muzzle, 
while pouring out a very dithyramb of exultant praise, wherein 
words, warmer and more explicit than he would have uttered 
save under such heat and pressure, sank into Yetta’s soul like 
wounds made by a golden sword—half pain, half pleasure—half 
pride, half shame. 

She looked so beautiful—she was so sweet and natural in 
bearing and had been so brave and capable—that French felt his 
enmity melt away like snowflakes in May falling lightly on a 
flower-bed. 

“Let me congratulate you on your courage, Miss Carew,” he 
said heartily, laying his hand on her horse’s neck. “It was the 
most splendid bit of pluck I ever saw, and one of the best bits of 
horsemanship. I had no idea you were such a horsewoman !” 

He lifted his hat and his eyes perforce took in Paston. 

“T told you before you were plucky,” said Maurice with his 
imperious admiration. 

Yetta smiled and bowed to French as she said quite simply: 
“Thank you;” ignored Maurice; and then looked at her father, on 
whose livid face cold drops stood like rain. To him she stooped 
low from her saddle with infinite tenderness; and again that 
smile, which was like a sunbeam, woke her sweet face to glory, 
as she said in her caressing musical voice: “ You were not 
frightened, dear, were you?” 

“JT trusted you,” said Paston, making a strong effort over 
himself. 

Had he yielded to his impulse, his desire, he would have 
taken her in his arms, and would have kissed her face with all a 
father’s gladness that she had escaped the danger which might 
have been her death—with all a father’s pride that she had 
acquitted herself so well. But he did not yield; and French 
hated him for his coldness. And yet his face—that had been 
agonized enough ! 

For himself French was, as Maurice afterwards expressed it, 
“completely bowled over.” Looking at Yetta he scarcely 
wondered at Lady Jane’s defection; at Maurice’s willingness to 
buy dishonour at such a price ; at Lanfrey’s gratuitous infatuation. 
He'scarcely wondered, though he did not share. That others 
should have gone over to the enemy, lured by such an envoy, 
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no longer surprising him was not the same as going over 
himself. 

Presently he said abruptly: “ You must get off, Miss Carew. 
Your horse has a stone in his shoe.” 

Lanfrey, always at her horse’s head, pushed by before Maurice 
could interfere and offered her his hand. She came to the ground 
as lightly as a flower; and Maurice saw that Lanfrey held her 
hand more closely clasped, and just that thought longer, than 
was necessary. 

“ That off fore leg, Maurice,” said French to his eldest son as 
the handier of the two. 

“Let me,” said Lanfrey hastily and warmly. 

“ Thank you, allow me,” said Paston as hastily but coldly. 

“Give way, Lan,” said French peremptorily. “Your brother 
will do it better. Let my son, Mr. Carew,” he added—how the 
words nearly choked him! “Stop—Ill do it myself. I'll do it 
best after all.” 

With which he stooped down, lifted the foot, and with his 
own strong well-gloved hands hammered out the stone. 

It was a rare moment for Paston Carew to see French Clinton 
doing groom’s work for Yetta; but he stood there without a 
muscle of his face moving—silent, self-possessed, inscrutable, 
composed—with the Clinton bonds locked up in his safe at home, 
and the Clinton ruin in his pocket. He disbelieved in the future 
success of the mine, and he held the downfall of the ancient 
House to be one of time only—emphatically within measurable 
distance from this moment. Unlike French, whose more generous 
nature had led him to an act of supreme courtesy by the instinct 
of admiration, he was not stirred a hair’s breadth for the ac- 
knowledgment of sympathy. His hatred did not slacken; his 
desire for vengeance burnt as strongly as before; his designs 

were ascruel; his plans were as fierce. His mother’s spirit, which 
now seemed ever about him, still inspired him with the very 
righteousness of hate, and whispered to him that it was both 
lawful and right to destroy his father’s house in revenge for the 
destruction of her fair fame and the loss of his own rights. This 
act of French Clinton’s was the first involuntary act of homage 
and confession of inferiority ; and he let him do his groom’s work 
as he would, holding himself apart and silent. 

Yetta stood in the midst of the group made by the men and horses, 
with Brian still asking for caresses, as the nineteenth century 
translation of some fair-haired Amazon in the midst of her Athenian 
captives. She caressed Brian; hung lovingly near her father; 
looked with eloquent shyness at Lanfrey, and with frank and 
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graceful pleasure at French; while the bright September sun 
shone over them all like aerial gold and touched the whole picture 
with living light. 

Before they separated Lanfrey found a moment in which to say 
in an undertone: “ My sister Ethel is wearying to see you again. 
Will you not come up to Heron’s Pool once more? If so, when?” 

“T cannot say when,” she answered also in a lower voice ;—was 
she doing wrong ?—she almost felt as if she were, but also as if 
she must. “But I will, the first day Ican. Your sister will be 
sure to be there?” 

*‘ Sure,” he said. 

Her words made as it were a new life for Lanfrey, and the glad 
hours rang out a golden chime of infinite joy. He should see her 
then again—soon—and without restriction ; for Ethel, his devoted 
friend as well as adoring sister, was no restriction. If needs be 
he would ask Yetta to be his wife in her presence and hearing ; 
and he would feel her witness both an additional sanction and a 
greater sanctity. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


FORESHADOWS. 


Bur now the time came for the dissolving of this strange social 


amalgam. French himself put up Yetta, and occupied himself 
like a veritable father with her skirts and reins and stirrups. He 
had never seen her so near before—never seen her smile, nor 
heard her voice ; and no true Clinton could be indifferent to the 
charms of a beautiful woman. What a thousand pities that she 
had such a father! If Paston had been any one else how gladly 
she would have been welcome at the Hall! How it irked the 
large-handed hospitable country gentleman not to be able to say 
to her “‘ Come ! ”—not to be able to throw the whole sorry fabric 
of their enmity to the winds, like the dry seeds of a poisonous 
weed, and then and there make friends with his hereditary foe. 
For a moment there flashed across the more generous part of this 
proud nature a kind of desire to offer his hand to Paston, and for 
the sake of his daughter let all the black bygones be emphatically 
bygones. But one glance at that glassy-eyed immovable face 
chilled the broad human impulse, and saying to himself: “No, by 
Heaven, never!” French cried out: “ Now boys, we must be 
going !”—and flung himself into the saddle as if he would escape 
a danger. 

Then they all mounted and prepared to go—French and 
Maurice coldly saluting that objectionable father, but Lanfrey 
offering his hand—their salutes as coldly returned as given, while 
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in Lanfrey’s warm young grasp was laid a hand as limp and lifeless 
as if it had been a dead fish. Paston was resolved that his 
enemies should not be able to score a solitary point against him. 
Pride for pride, coldness for coldness, repulsion for repulsion—he 
gave them back all they brought to him in fuller measure than 
their own. They should never be able to say that he had made 
so much as half a step towards them. What had to come should 
come from them. And what had to come was their submission, 
not his. 

To Yetta every kind of cordiality possible to the occasion was 
shown—every kind of courtesy was proffered lavishly, unmistake- 
ably, with the intention of showing her that she was out of it all 
and in no way included in the feud. But beneath Maurice's 
high-handed admiration ran a fierce undercurrent of jealousy in 
that she so plainly preferred his brother to himself, and so still 
more plainly made him feel that she disliked and disregarded him. 
He scarcely knew which feeling was the stronger—his admiration 
of her beauty or his anger with her personally—whether it was 
love or hate that he felt most keenly ; for he felt both ; and the 
combination was painful enough. 

“ By Jove!” said French to his eldest son as they rode up the 
road—Lanfrey lingering behind, and Brian following with drooping 
tail and bended neck, breaking his dog’s heart for pain at parting 
with the mistress he loved, and to whom he was conscious he no 
longer belonged ; “ your mother was right as wellas wrong. You 
might do worse for yourself as a man, Maurice, than marry that 
sweet girl, if scarcely worse as a gentleman to make such an 
alliance. If we could keep old Paston’s head under water for 
half an hour it would be a good thing for everybody. If he were 
out of existence I would not say nay. She is any man’s choice!” 

“She is certainly very lovely,” said Maurice with a sudden 
flush on his cheek and a strange flash in his eyes. 

At that moment, the road widening, Lanfrey touched his horse 
and rode up to his father and brother, ranging himself on the 
outside next to Maurice. It almost seemed as if he had heard 
their conversation and divined its meaning. 

“T confess,” continued Maurice with his grand air, “she makes 
me forget her birth when I am with her. The father is a hard 
pea enough ; but she might turn the head ofa colder man than I.” 

“You never seem to take into account the chance of her 
tefusing you,” said Lanfrey with a bitter little laugh. 

“In your favour, Lan? Do you think that possible, dear 
boy?” asked Maurice as if with genuine surprise. 

“Don’t be a fool, Lan,” said his father. ‘“ You seem inca- 
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pable of understanding the position. You don’t count in the 
matter. The girl is charming. I acknowledge that willingly ; 
but after all, in view of her father, she is no match for one of my 
sons ; and I do not think the most pressing need would make me 
consent. J do not know; but I think not.” 

“ And if you would consent to Maurice’s marriage with her why 
not to mine, sir?” asked Lanfrey hotly. 

“Just for the reason you do not seem able to comprehend,” 
was the answer. “ Your marriage would be a come-down without 
any advantage to the estate as compensation. Maurice’s at least 
would save the land. But I spoke of the girl’s charms as one 
might speak of a picture—a piece of music—something impersonal, 
and that cannot be denied. For all that, I have not swallowed 
old Paston, body and boots, and it would be a hard struggle to 
make me.” 

“Ts a man’s love no argument?—has it no claim?” asked 
Lanfrey ; while his brother whistled: “ Phew! now the cat has 
jumped out of the bag!” and laughed as if he had heard a good 
joke. 

French looked at his younger son from under the brim of his 
hat—looked at him as if he would have looked him through. He 
had begun to cool a little on his sudden enthusiasm and to fall 
back on his normal state of hostility. 

“None,” he said sternly. “None! ‘So now you have your 
answer, for the last time given. To you my consent will never 
be given—never ! so help me God!” 

“Father! do not forswear yourself!” broke in Lanfrey in a 
strange voice of mingled horror and entreaty. 

“To Maurice, all other means failing, it might,” continued 
French, not noticing the words; “but to you, for your mere 
selfish desires—your puerile fancies—never ! So now shut up, Lan. 
Your folly forces me to be severe—but you know it pains me to 
speak to you harshly, as you make me, on this matter!” 

“T can afford to wait,” said Lanfrey in a clear voice. “Time 
will prove my friend.” 

Meanwhile Paston and Yetta rode on in silence; he with a 
beating heart he did his best to still—with a pride which matched 
that of Satan’s when he thought it better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven—she with thoughts and sensations she tried to 
subdue and was somehow compelled to cherish. 

As Paston carried about with him the consciousness of his 
mother’s spirit, inspiring vengeance and fanning resolve, so had 
she that of Lanfrey, and his love and her own—which she only 
dimly knew and did not acknowledge. The circumstances of the 
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way were full of him. The birds seemed to echo his words; the 
flowers to write his name. The heaven hid him in its brightness, 
and the purple shadows of the hills were as his reflection. She 
tried to believe that he had helped her in her danger—that she 
owed him her life. It was so sweet to think that Lanfrey had 
saved her!—that she had done a little—just enough to free 
herself from reproach—and that he had done all the rest! She 
was too true a woman to be bitten with the modern mania for 
feminine individuality. Girl as she was, essentially tender, 
modest, and incurious about certain aspects and contingencies of 
life, she had not fashioned for herself her ideal marriage, nor 
made out the portrait of her desired lover. She had not said to 
herself: “I will marry a statesman—a soldier—a country gentle- 
man—a man of title.” She did not know whether she would 
like to be worshipped as a superior, or to worship as the 
inferior, All the same, the law of her nature was that lovely 
womanly tenderness which makes the grandeur and strength and 
nobility of the man more precious than her own direct glory; and 
she was one who, when she should come to the full consciousness 
of differences, would prefer to be the wife and mother of great 
men rather than be herself notorious in the world or famous in 
history. Hence she liked to feel that Lanfrey had had a hand in 
saving her—which he had not had—and to carry to him gratitude 
and honour as his earned reward. 

So they rode on in silence—her thoughts sitting as light upon 
her face, and transforming all she saw to beauty, all she heard to 
song—his rioting in lurid flames through his whole being,*as now 
he exulted in what he had already got, and now stretched out 
his lean brown hand for more, feeling the time long and the way 
dreary until he should have accomplished all. When he and Yetta 
should be established at Clinton Hall—he the owner and she the 
inheritor—then he would be content. Until then “hell, the shadow 
of a soul on fire,” was the place where he dwelt, and “heaven, 
the vision of fulfilled desire,” still mocked him and eluded him. 

Then he said suddenly : “That house is doomed, Yetta. The 
mine is a failure and they are ruined.” 

Startled out of her brooding silence, where all was un- 
acknowledged love and confessed beauty, Yetta felt as if she had 
been struck somewhere about her heart. That handsome, well- 
set-up, prosperous country gentleman—the local lord through 
whose domain they were now riding—who had been so courteous 
and so kind—who looked so every inch the ideal of the English 
magnate, chief in his degree and supreme in his place—the owner 
of that fine old Hall—the father of Ethel, and the head of the 
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House of which Lanfrey was the most beautiful member—he, to 
be on the brink of ruin—he, to have recorded against him the 
doom which cast low a greater than he, sentenced at his own feast 
—no wonder that she started and shivered and caught the evil 
omen of her father’s words, as he had once caught that of the 
hooting of the owl, when she had spoken of his approval of her 
life’s choice—when it should be made. 

“Oh, father, not that!” she said, tears in her voice as well as 
in her eyes. “It is too dreadful to think of!” 

“It is what they themselves have worked for,” said Paston 
coldly. ‘Generation after generation they have been diligent in 
their own destruction ; and now the net is closing round them and 
they are caught without hope of escape.” 

“T will pray to God to help them!” said Yetta in a low voice. 

Paston’s thin lip lifted itself over the sharp-pointed tooth 
which represented the ripping tusk of his brutish ancestors. 

‘Faith can do much,” he said drily ; “ but I question if it will 
put the Clinton family on its legs again or buy back their estate. 
Delenda est Carthago, my girl! Look that out when you get 
home, and lay the lesson to heart. The Clintons of Clinton Hall 
are doomed ; and the estate will pass into other hands.” 

Yetta did not answer. The sun had failen out of the sky for 
her; the birds had no meaning in their song, the flowers no 
significance in their beauty; the life of nature had run out; and 
she felt as if the whole mystery of joy, the whole miracle of 
being, were a mere dream and name, no more. With such grave 
disaster threatening Lanfrey and all he loved, how could she be 
glad ?—how should she not rather be in mourning—and, in 
mourning, keep silence ? 

Paston glanced at her as she rode by his side, pale, downcast, 
dispirited. He was sorry that he had spoken so abruptly. She 
reminded him of a flower that has been killed by a sudden 
shock of electricity ; and he regretted the precipitancy of his hate. 

“But it had to come,” he thought, excusing himself. “She 
must know it before she has herself got entangled; for she must 
know that their ruin would be my eternal forbidding !” 

As if a girl’s love ever measured itself by a father’s hate, or 
cast up a sum in arithmetic wherein figures stood as barriers 
according to their value! Poor or wealthy, Lanfrey Clinton would 
be always—Lanfrey—to Yetta; always one of the kings of men 
whom she must respect, and in this respect honour herself. And 
her father’s words failed in their full meaning, and carried with 
them no kind of personal application outside their inextricable 
sorrow; for what hurt Lanfrey Clinton must hurt her as well. 
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Cuaprer XXVIII. 


THE BARRIERS BROKEN. 


Nor very long nor yet immediately after that strange meeting on 
the fellside, Yetta rowed up to Heron’s Pool. Rather than 
to fulfil the promise she had the girl’s bashful fear she ought 
never to have made, she came to look for the royal fern, said to 
grow in some mysterious place, where it was never found, on 
FitzGeorge Standish’s side of the Pool. Doing her best to 
deceive herself—as, alas for poor human nature, the most honest 
among us do when we obey the impulse we dare not openly 
confess !—she only hoped, as a kind ofside-issue not touching the 
central object, that she might fall in with Ethel during her 
search. That central object was of course the finding of the 
flowering fern; wanting a root for her own rockery, where it was 
more than doubtful if it would grow. Still, she hoped that she 
should see Ethel. It was so long since they had met, and she 
was so very fond of her ! 

Perhaps Lanfrey would be with his sister? That would be 
pleasant ; but it was not at all likely. The shooting season was 
in full activity, and men like the Clintons live only for sport, and 
despise all that is not danger to themselves or death to some- 
thing else. No; she should probably not see Lanfrey, for all 
that he had asked her so earnestly to go. She should see only 
Ethel. And with this, and a root of the osmunda, she would make 
herself content. 

Formulating one thing, hoping, feeling, desiring another, Yetta 
rowed bravely up the river, while Lanfrey and Ethel walked 





: across the park to the stile, and through the wood to the Pool 
: which of late had been their veritable Water of Sorrow. It was in 
the air that Yetta Carew would come to-day. It was as if 
“s Providence had ordered all things specially to make her visit 
A safe. Maurice and his father were at the Bank; Lady Jane and 
Sophia were paying visits; the other two girls were practising 
tennis ; and thus Ethel and Lanfrey were free to go where they 
7 would unaccompanied and unsuspected. Hope and faith were 
‘a about equal as they walked briskly through the park and 
discussed their chances. 
2 “She is sure to come soon—she promised,” said Lanfrey ; “and 
nd ss : ” 
th this is now the sixth day ! ae 
“a “T feel that she will,” said Ethel, disdaining reason and relying 


on intuition. 


Presently Brian whined and pricked up his ears. Shivering 
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with excitement he ran to the water’s edge, looking restlessly to 
the left where the hidden stream went slowly towards the sea, 
whining with the sensitive impatience of a dog who knows before 
he sees. And soon after, with one last good stroke, there shot 
round the corner where the trees came down and hid the river 
from their sight, the light blue skiff which brother and sister knew 
so well; and Yetta, sweet, shy, radiant, like a second Undine clad 
in pale sea-green, floated into the still waters of the broad pool, 
as she had floated on that memorable day when she had rowed up 
to Camelot, and found her Lancelot waiting to receive her. 

Lanfrey drew a deep breath as a man suddenly relieved from 
pain, and broke out into a joyous laugh ; Brian barked frantically ; 
and Ethel, mild, mouselike Ethel, smiled half sadly and wholly 
lovingly as she said by way of greeting : 

“How glad I am you have come! I thought I was never to 
see you again.” 

“ And I you,” replied Yetta. “So you see I took the law into 
my own hands, and came to the old place again.” 

“To find us?” asked Ethel. 

“And the royal fern,” answered Yetta, laughing to cover the 
sudden blush that reddened the very roots of her golden hair. 
But the laugh died away, and the blush remained. 

“We were beginning to be afraid when Brian made us certain,” 
said Lanfrey. 

“To think that a dog should know so much better than we!” 
said Ethel. 

“But dogs are so faithful—they love so much,” returned 
Yetta simply. 

“And do not human beings love too?” asked Lanfrey, his 
jealousy in arms, as it was wont to be on the slightest provoca- 
tion. He had helped her to alight by now, and they stood in a 
little group together—Brian pressed lovingly against his old 
mistress, as she caressed his noble head and stroked his pointed 
muzzle. 

“Yes, and human beings too,” she answered with a pretty 
sensitive little smile to Ethel. 

She had not yet once looked full at Lanfrey’s face, while he 
had not taken his eyes away from hers, seeking to read it as a 
Rosicrucian neophyte might have sought to read the hidden 
mystery of his master’s secret. 

“T am specially glad you have come to-day, for I am going 
away very soon—early next week,” then said Lanfrey abruptly. 

Yetta turned manifestly paler, and the light Icft her face as it 
had when her father announced the Clinton ruin. Her clear 
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skin betrayed her emotion so quickly! Her face was a very 
mirror wherein all passing angels, all thoughts and feelings, 
showed themselves. 

“Tt will be awfully sad for me,” said Ethel, tears in her voice 
as well as in her eyes. “When Lanfrey is not at home I feel 
lost.” 

“Yes, you must,” said Yetta with an effort. 

“T see so little of you, Miss Carew, it will be neither pain nor 
relief to you,” said Lanfrey. 

“Surely no relief!” she answered quickly. 

“ Will you then be sorry ?—pained is too strong a word ; but will 
you be sorry? Not so sorry as Ethel, but in a gentle charitable 
kind of way ?” 

He tried to speak lightly, perhaps to hide the tremor in his 
voice. 

She hesitated, and again looked at Ethel, of whose timid 
shrinking personality she seemed to have somehow made a tower 
of strength for herself to-day. 

“The loss of one out of a society so small as ours is always a 
loss,” she answered with the disingenuousness of modesty. 

“Only on that ground ?—only as a unit from the gross sum ?— 
a piece out of the mosaic ?” 

“Perhaps more than that,” said Yetta, laying her hand on 
Ethel’s. 

“T hope so,” said Ethel gravely; her poor little parched lips 
quivering. 

She had battled with her jealousy and subdued it to reason- 
able obedience. Lanfrey’s happiness was dearer to her than her 
own; and she would rather he found this happiness in fullest 
amplitude in a love that should take him away from her and 
destroy the cherished dream of a home together, than be less 
happy and wholly her own. All the same it was a pain—pain 
bravely borne and well concealed, but ever there—like the blood- 
stain which nothing can wash out but which may be covered over. 

She was her brother’s confidante in this grave matter of Yetta 
Carew. She knew that he had resolved to brave everything and 
throw his life on the die; that—the denial of his father and 
mother; his certain banishment from home when it should be 
known; his probable rejection by Paston, scorning the younger 
son where the elder might have found favour; his position at 
the Bar as yet to make—all this notwithstanding, he intended 
to ask Yetta to-day if she loved him well enough to believe in 
him and to wait for him. His brother’s pretensions had decided 
him to take this premature step. Before he left he wanted to 
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have the right to secure the girl he loved from a proposal which, 
as things were, was substantially an insult, and which should 
it ever come to be a transacted fact, would be the death to her 
of all that makes life worth living. Had it not been for this 
he would have held his peace and bided his time; but the 
chance of some violent demand gave the casting vote to his 
desire, and made that a duty which else would have been rashness 
and selfishness. 

“When I am away I want you to write to me,” said Lanfrey 
after a short pause. 

Yetta looked up, startled. She was one of the maidenly girls 
of the world who believe in modesties and reticence, and had 
not taken the modern habit of general fraternization with young 
men. She had never written to a man in her life, save to her 
father, and those school-letters to her French and German 
masters; and Lanfrey’s sudden demand for a permitted corres- 
pondence was a new departure she did not quite know how to 
follow. 

“T do not know that I can do that,” she answered gravely ; 
but in desperate trouble too. 

“Why not?” asked Lanfrey with impatience and unreasonable- 
ness. 

“T do not think my father would quite approve of my doing 
such a thing,” she said. ‘“ Indeed Iam sure he would not! He 
would never allow it!” 

“But if he did?—if he gave his consent, and said that you 
might write to me and let me write to you, if you liked—would 
you ?” persisted Lanfrey. 

“With his consent?—write to you while you were away?” 
hesitated Yetta, feeling as if she were being morally drowned in 
strange waters. 

“Say yes,” whispered Ethel. 

“Yes,” repeated Yetta slowly, in that one word breaking down 
a dozen barriers and giving away something of her soul. 

For the “first” of anything that a woman gives is so much! 
and to some the promise of a letter is as tremendous as to others 
the promise of the life! 

“You mean this? and all that it includes?” he urged. Then 
speaking rapidly he added: “I am going away soon, and time is 
short. I must have it all made clear, and know your very heart 
and inmost thoughts. For I love you too much, my darling! to 
draw you into any position you do not feel strong enough to hold 
and would not willingly undertake. But you will be strong 
enough, Yetta ?—that sweetest name of all the world !—you will 
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hold to me? You can trust yourself as you trust me? You will 
be faithful and true to me and let no one warp you? You will 
do what Iask? Tell me!” 

He took her hands in his and drew her near to him, not 
knowing that in the rush of his own emotion he had made nothing 
clear and had spoken to his own heart, not to her intelligence. 

“T do not know what you wish me to do,” said Yetta, as her 
last feeble stand, looking round for Ethel. But Ethel had 
disappeared. 

“T want you to tell me that you love me—that you will be 
faithful to that love—that you will wait for me if need be for 
years—that you will let nothing and no one divide us, neither 
time nor absence, neither your father nor my people. I want 
you to be engaged to me; to be my promised wife before I go 
away ; and when you have promised, to be brave and constant. 
Tell me that you love me, Yetta! My heart will break if you do 
not, for you do not know how much I love you!” 

She was silent. Her hands were still in his; her face was pale 
and turned a little away; her soft eyes were hidden beneath 
their down-dropped lids. Her heart beat so that it choked her 
voice, and she scarcely knew whether at this supreme moment of 
self-revelation pain or pleasure was predominant. Lanfrey drew 
her yet closer and passed one arm round her waist; and she did 
not resist. 

“Tell me you love me!” he pleaded in a lower voice. 

She turned yet more away; then suddenly she seemed to 
abandon herself, and hiding her face on his shoulder she laid 
one hand on his upper arm and said in a low distinct voice: 
“Yes! I love you!” 

“God bless you!” he whispered, scarcely able to speak, as he 
pressed her to him and kissed her sweet face with that mixture 
of reverence, gratitude, and joy which make up a true man’s 
truest passion. 

“And you will be faithful to the end and brave through all the 
trials that may come ?” 

She drew back her head and lifted up her eyes to his. 

“Yes,” she said with simple solemnity ; “I will be faithful to 
the end.” 

“And no other shall ever claim you ?” 

“None! If I do not marry you, I will never marry anyone!” 
she said. 

“Now I am content!” said Lanfrey. “My darling! how can I 
ever thank you enough for this! God bless you! Ah! but you 
shall never repent this moment.” 

VOL. LXXVIL. 20 
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So now they were engaged ; she the Creature’s granddaughter, 
and he the son of the House which that Creature had dishonoured 
—with the parents on either side mutually hostile and not likely 
to be brought over ! 

What was that to these two young people sitting there in the 
autumn sunshine, making their own heaven and carrying their 
own joy, as flowers carry their perfume end birds bring with 
them melody? No thought of an unfriendly future disturbed 
them ; for were they not strong enough to meet and overcome all 
the forces which Fate could bring against them? Who dishonours 
love by doubt ?—who looks beyond the cradle to the grave ?—who 
pictures that sleeping human rose-bud as a withered and decrepit 
woman ?—a man hacked and hewn by passicns and by suffering ? 
Love, building his shining castle on a quicksand, believes the 
foundations to be as solid as the eternal hills ;—and the sorrows 
which come by time and experience come as the snows of winter 
after the roses and lilies of summer—in their sequence and 
inevitable, but not foreseen nor provided for. It was summer 
sunshine and the day of roses to those two sitting there hand-in- 
hand and heart given to heart; and their faith in the future 
equalled their happiness in the present. 

Everything was crystal-clear to Yetta. Her father would not 
oppose her. He did not know Lanfrey yet, but when he should, 
then it would be all as smooth as halcyon seas. How could he 
fail to love and respect him as he deserved to be loved and 
respected? And how could he refuse her happiness? Like the 
dazzling veil, gold-inwrought, flung over the face of Mokanna, 
love flung the disguise of hope over fear ; and the hate she dimly 
knew and dared not fully recognize, was as one of those fiends of 
darkness which come in the night, felt rather than discerned, 
known rather than seen. 

Lanfrey understood things a little more clearly. He knew that 
he had a hard fight before him; but he trusted to himself—and 
love—to conquer in the end. And he had done well to secure 
this priceless treasure betimes. Whatever happened, nothing 
could now divide them—and she was safe from his brother’s 
ruder handling and his mother’s interested advocacy. Ah! to 
hold her as his own—to know that his happiness was secured and 
that she was now protected—what joy! what peace! How fair 
and sweet was life! how fruitful in perfect beauty would be the 
future ! 

An hour passed in this sweet dream—this wandering in the glad 
Eden of young love, where humanity becomes once more half divine 
and the curse does not run. The lovers gave no heed to time. 
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They forgot both place and outside facts; they forgot even Ethel, 
hiding away there in the wood, quietly weeping for that which 
she had lost and this other had gained. Their selfishness was 
part of the inalienable condition of their state. Had they been less 
thoughtless they would have been less loving; and for one of the 
few times of life the virtue of altruism would not have been a 
virtue at all. They knew nothing but each other and the glorious 
atmosphere woven like light about them by the hands of love. 
Their world was in each other’s eyes. His brave contident words 
were her anthems—her tender hopeful ones, his hymns. The 
voices of the hidden birds, and the music made by the light wind 
among the trees, came as faint symphonies married to the 
dominant theme ; and the glory which redeems the gloom—the 
joy for the sake of which we bear the sorrow—carried them up 
through all the ills of life, and made them free only of its hopes 
and blessings. 

At last the time came when this enchanted garment must be 
laid aside, and the things of every-day life once more undertaken, 
The afternoon was wearing away, and family hours are arbitrary. 
Ethel, sure that no tears in her eyes would be seen by those 
whose own were so full of the glory of love, came up the path to 
the fallen tree where they were sitting in the body, while their 
spirits wandered through the glades and groves of Paradise. 

“Ethel, come here!” said Lanfrey, holding out his hand. 
“You have your new sister now. She has promised to marry 
me. How happy we shall all be together!” 

Ethel, the ready tears in her soft eyes again and a kind of 
smiling death at her heart, stooped her head and kissed the 
happy face that seemed to ask her for forgiveness and acceptance 
in one. 

“Will you have me as a sister?” asked Yetta, putting her 
arms round the frail little waist which made Ethel look so like a 
child. 

“Yes, indeed! indeed! with all my heart!” said Lady Jane’s 
eldest daughter fervently. “It is what I have been hoping all 
along!” 

“You do not know what a noble little creature it is!” said 
Lanfrey to Yetta, looking at his sister fondly. ‘She has always 
been my best friend at home, and has thrown in her lot with me 
in the pluckiest way!” 

“She shall never feel that I have come between you,” said 
Yetta with emotion. ‘“ You must let me love your brother just 
as you love him,” she added to Ethel. ‘ We will be sisters in 
that !—and you have only one friend the more.” 
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“Thank you, dearie,” returned Ethel gently. 

“ And we will all live together,” said Lanfrey. 

“ Of course!” said Yetta. 

“And I will be happy!” said poor little Ethel, burying her 
face on her brother’s neck not to let him see the pain she did her 
best to mask as pleasure. 

But time passed, and the inexorable feet dragged after them 
the hours ; and they really must separate and go, each to his own 
place. Slowly and gently they walked down Yo the Pool where 
Yetta’s little skiff lay moored, making a thousand promises to 
meet again—very soon—before Lanfrey’s departure for London. 
Meanwhile he was to ride over to Mock-Beggar to-morrow to see 
Paston and get his consent to the engagement. After that he 
would have to try conclusions with his own people—when he 
would know his ground exactly, and what he had to hope and 
what to fear. He had no fear of Paston. For all his greater 
breadth of thought and sweeter strain of humanity, Lanfrey was 
a Clinton, and it did not seem to him within the bounds of 
possibility that the rich Nobody should refuse the alliance of the 
Great House—albeit of only a younger son of that house. That 
his own father and mother should object—of that he was very 
certain. But he hoped, as lovers do, that argument would 
conquer prejudice, and his own love bear down their hate. And 
even if it should not, and he had to make his choice between 
them and his love—well! that choice was already made ; and of 
this strong tower not a brick would be changed. 

So the young people parted full of hope and happiness, and 
Yetta believed every word that Lanfrey said and that he wanted 
her to believe. It was the shortest way and the happiest, and 
saved a world of trouble! Silently she shot down the stream, 
not singing but not glooming. She found the way longer than 
when she had rowed up in the full sunlight ; and she noticed how 
much more vivid were the autumn tints than they had seemed to 
be when she went up. Surely the season had leapt forward ata 
bound since the early day when she had gone up in the sunshine! 
Every stroke of her light oars brought her nearer to the earth 
and the dull reality of things, and took her farther from the 
enchanted heaven where she had wandered, with Lanfrey as her 
companion and her guide. Had she been asked she would have 
said that as she came up, the meadows on either side the river had 
been full of spring flowers—now she saw only a few square-headed 
clumps of ragwort and coarse unlovely hogweed; while in the 
hedges, the colours which had done duty for roses and honey- 
suckles, showed themselves for what they were—dying leaves of 
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briony and bramble, flushed with the hectic crimson of decay. 
The splendour of the late summer still lingering over into 
autumn had faded away; a chill mist stole up from the river and 
crept with noiseless feet over the meadows and the woods. It 
was so chill that she shivered, for all her exercise and fresh young 
blood ; and wished that she had hed a fur cloak in which to wrap 
herself. She was glad when she got home, running up the 
garden slope just as the lights were beginning to shine palely 
through the windows. She was glad to be at home with her 
father, whom she wondered now—had she deceived or wronged 
by her acceptance of Lanfrey without his knowledge and 
allowance? Things look so differently near at hand from what 
they do when far away; and the love which it seems so natural 
to grant when you are with the beloved—so imperative, so holy, 
so wholesome to confess—becomes weakness, may be immorality, 
when you are face to face with the father whose word can grant 
all or refuse all at his pleasure. 


CuapTer XXIX. 
THE RESULT. 


How strange it was to Lanfrey to ride through the well-known 
grounds of Mock-Beggar, noting the changes which had been made 
since he was last here, and feeling that Le was intrinsically a 
trespasser in the place which had been his home for almost all his 
life! His eyes took in all—here a tree gone and there a fence 
put up; here a flower-bed turfed over as less costly to keep up, 
and there a clump of hardy shrubs where had been a delicate 
rose-garden. It was painful in one sense to see all these altera- 
tions, for sentiment, if a bad guide, is a necessary companion 
to man, and a sentimental pain is as true as a physical; but it 
was pleasant too, to look at things which Yetta looked at and 
see them as she saw them. It was no longer his old home, it was 
Yetta Carew’s ; and not his past, but her present, was that which 
most concerned him. 

As he rode up the long drive to the hall-door, he saw Yetta and 
her father walking slowly to and fro on the path that skirted the 
lawn, on the side commanded by Paston’s study-window. Paston 
did not allow of walking on the turf; it wore it away, he said, 
and it was damp. He made the path useful, according to its 
purpose; and here he generally paced for half-an-hour or so with 
Yetta in the morning, some time between breakfast and luncheon, 
It kept down the weeds; gave a better relish to the poor fare 
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which was all that he allowed ; and if it sharpened the appetite— 
that was to the inconvenience of the possessor only. The supplies 
were none the more elastic, outside the “ bread-loaf,” which was 
not stinted. Of this, being stale, of coarse flour bought wholesale, 
home-made and dirt-cheap, Paston was superbly generous, both 
to his daughter and the household en masse. And where the 
bread was practically unlimited, and the water of notable purity, 
he maintained that even Sybarites might be content. 

Walking thus to and fro on this path, speaking little and 
thinking much, they heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs cantering 
lightly up the drive. Yetta’s soft face flamed, and Paston, 
glancing at her sharply, saw the colour that mounted to her 
blush-rose face, as if her cheeks hid beneath the skin the petals 
of a summer peony. 

“Who is it?” he asked carelessly. 

“T do not know,” said Yetta, speaking by sight and not by 
knowledge ; “but ”—looking through the opening made by the 
archway in the hedge between the drive and the lawn, she added, 
as if she had just now made out by her eyes what her heart had 
told her from the first—“ it is Mr. Lanfrey Clinton !” 

Paston’s heart gave the bound of a hunter’s when the quarry 
he has stalked comes within range of its own accord. 

“Oh!” he said drily, after a pause, so that his voice should 
not show his feeling. “To what do I owe the honour of this 
visit, my dear?” 

“ He will tell you himself,” said Yetta ingenuously. 

She was not able to keep up a fiction for more than the first 
few minutes; and she could not withstand her father’s eyes when 
he looked at her as he did now—with that fish-like film over the 
contracted pupils, which yet saw and penetrated everything. 

“Ah! you know already, I see,” was his reply; and as he 
spoke, Lanfrey came unceremoniously through the archway and 
walked up to where they stood, Paston not advancing so much as 
by one inch to meet him. 

It was doubtless a breach of good manners that Lanfrey should 
do this; but the place was so familiar, it seemed only natural; 
and his business was so urgent, he could not wait for all those 
extra moments that would be taken by the manceuvres of the 
servant. Besides, was not Yetta there ?—and was she not the 
lodestar which drew him with an influence as sweet as that of the 
Pleiades? For all which reasons then, he came quickly through 
the archway covered over in summer by roses and honeysuckles, and 
joined the two standing on the pathway waiting for his approach. 
And he cut across the lawn as the shorter line, and as he had 
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been accustomed to do in the days gone by. Which small in- 
fraction of his meagre rules did not dispose Paston in his favour. 

Clear as the light in the sky Paston saw the truth. His 
daughter’s consciousness, her crimson blush, her timidity and 
constraint, yet also that something else which betokened joy— 
Lanfrey confident, resolute, with that masculine self-respect in 
his love which makes a man twice the man he was before—he 
knew the whole chapter before it was repeated, and saw, as he 
had seen more than once of late, the glory of his approaching 
triumph, the gliding on of that golden light in which he was 
soon to stand as a god in his splendour. Lanfrey was the younger 
son, truly ; but he was a Clinton; and it was a Clinton who was 
about to come to his knees and sue for a grace which he, Paston 
Carew, the housekeeper’s son, could grant or withhold at his 
pleasure. His daughter did not count in this rapid summing-up 
of his position. It was only his own pride of which he was 
conscious—only the first touches of his triumph. 

“Mr. Carew, may I speak a few words to you?” said Lanfrey, 
after the first greetings were over. 

“At your pleasure, sir,” said Paston stiffly. ‘ Leave us, Yetta ; 
or shall we go into the house ?” he asked of Lanfrey. 

“Let us stay here,” said Lanfrey quickly. 

He wanted the enforced restraint of the windows, which could 
see, if not hear. Now that he had come face to face with his fate, 
he did not feel so confident as half an hour ago. Paston Carew 
was not exactly the man to manipulate at pleasure, and Yetta was 
too great a prize to be flung at the head of the first comer; and 
the defiance which the base-born had hurled in the teeth of them, 
the Clintons, from the first, seemed to stand out more and more 
from among the flattering hopes in which he had cradled his soul, 
and to render the issue of this interview more and more doubtful. 
But he had embarked his all on this sea; and he must steer to his 
port whatever the storms to be encountered. 

“T have come to ask you for the greatest gift you have to 
bestow,” said Lanfrey when they were alone, still walking up 
and down the path where Paston and Yetta had been walking 
before. 

“ Yes?” said Paston. 

“T love your daughter. Will you give her to me?” 

“You love my daughter,” repeated Paston. “‘ Your pretentions 
to marriage are founded on—what ? ” 

“My love,” said Lanfrey. 

“That is a very charming, but not a quite solid basis,” 
answered Paston. “It is the usual plea put forward, but that 
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does not make it the more solid. Love does not do all things ; 
it does not pay the rent, nor satisfy the baker.” 

“Tt does much, if not all,” returned Lanfrey ; “and at least I 
am a gentleman.” 

“ By birth? yes, by birth,” said Paston. “ You area gentleman 
by birth, I grant it ; a Clinton—full blood.” 

“ And I shall have a high place in my profession,” continued 
the young man. “I shall not be ashamed to ask any woman to 
bear my name.” 

“Hypothetical so far, that place, is it not?” said Paston. 
“You are only just called to the Bar, and have not yet held a 
brief. There are a few steps yet between you and the Woolsack 
—even between you and a recognized junior—not to speak of 
silk!” 

“No younger son has his fortune in his hands at twenty-five,” 
said Lanfrey ; “ he has the foundations only.” 

“Very true,” said Paston. “Ergo, no younger son has the 
right to ask a girl in marriage. I object to long engagements ; 
and by your own consent, you, a young fellow with all your way to 
make, must needs be engaged for years before you can hope to 
marry. But perhaps you think that I have money?” he added, 
speaking very slowly and deliberately, his eyes fixed on Lanfrey’s 
face where the softer touch of love vainly struggled against the 
haughty Clinton flush. “Yetta is an only child. You argue 
that I shall be able to supply the income you have not, and set 
you up in your housekeeping. You are mistaken, Mr. Clinton. 
It was a natural thought perhaps,’—how his thin lip curled and 
lifted itself up over the sharp white pointed fang at the side as 
he spoke !—“ but it is a vain one. I have not a farthing to give 
you during my lifetime. What little I may have to leave, when 
I die, will naturally go to my daughter—if she does not displease 
me by a foolish marriage say. But for your housekeeping now, 
or at any time before my death, you must not look to me!” 

“Your money never formed part of my calculations,” said 
Lanfrey proudly. “I love your daughter and am ready to take 
her without a farthing. Her dowry—her expectations—are 
matters of supreme indifference to me. We Clintons are men 
enough to provide for our own wives.” 

“Indeed now, that is odd!” said Paston. ‘You would marry 
as the birds do?—on the faith of providential worms and flies ? 
But even birds build their nests before they lay their eggs. Are 
you less provident than the sparrows?—or do you like the way 
the cuckoos get over the difficulty ?” 

“TI do not ask to be married now at once. I want only your 
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sanction to the engagement,” said Lanfrey, subduing his rising 
anger like a hero. 

“ Why should I sanction it?” returned Paston. “ What advan- 
tages do you offerme? You are a Clinton certainly ; but you are 
the younger son of the house, and my daughter in marrying you 
would be marrying a substantial nobody. For all that you may 
be the hypothetical Lord Chancellor, you are now nothing but 
a professional chrysalis. You have not a halfpenny of private 
fortune ; you will not inherit the estate ; and you ask me for my 
only daughter, one of the most beautiful girls in the county, and 
reputed the richest heiress. This last clause is erroneous, I admit. 
Still she is so reputed, which counts in the list of her advantages. 
What have you to offer in return? A young man’s problematical 
constancy; an undesignated future; and the name of Clinton 
—not specially sweet-sounding to me, as you may imagine.” 

“‘My love and my character go for something,” said Lanfrey. 

“With a father solicitous to place his child superbly ?— 
scarcely,” said Paston drily. “ We will not talk more of this 
proposal at present, Mr. Clinton. It does not offer such material 
advantages as would make me consent to a long and undated 
engagement. Still, I do not wish to decide entirely for my 
daughter. Her own heart must have its say. So, let things be. 
It is not my idea of what my daughter should do—but let things 
stand.” 

“Then you refuse me, sir?” said Lanfrey. 

The trial to his pride all through this interview had been very 
severe. Paston meant that it should be. 

“Did I say so?” said Paston coldly. “I said, let it be—let 
things stand over—be patient and wait. Your impatience, young 
man, would seem to point to a disappointment more material 
than mere affection.” 

“ How can you—how dare you!” began Lanfrey vehemently. 

Paston put his head a little on one side, and narrowed his eyes 
to a line, like a cat’s. 

“That touched you, I see,” he said in his driest and coldest 
way. “Well, let that pass! I have neither accepted your 
proposals, Mr. Clinton, nor refused them. I must know more 
before I take the decisive step either way. I hold your brief 
in reserve.” 

“Your daughter loves me,” said Lanfrey. 

“What can a girl like that know of love?” he answered 
scornfully. “It is the way they all go, but how few hold on! 
A first young fancy is not enough for me; and again I say—let 
things stand over.” 
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How it pleased him to see the agony on that fine young face, 
and to know it was a Clinton he was thus torturing! 

“Have your daughter’s wishes no influence?” asked 
Lanfrey. 

Again Paston put his head a little on one side and narrowed 
his eyes to a mere line. 

“* None whatever,” he said deliberately. “I know what is best 
for her, and I do what is for her good. If she dislikes the 
medicine, she has to take it all the same. Hereafter, when she is 
cured, she will thank me.” 

“ At least you will sanction my writing to her when I am 
away ?” pleaded Lanfrey. 

Paston raised his eyes with a look of fictitious surprise ; then 
dropped them, and for a moment kept silent. 

* What good can come of your writing?” he asked. ‘“‘ You are 
not engaged; and well brought up girls do not write to young 
men to whom they are not affianced.” 

“Will you not be moved to grant anything, Mr. Carew?” 
entreated Lanfrey. “What guarantee do you want? What can 
I say that shall convince you?” 

Paston smiled. He liked that tone of entreaty. It was what 
he had foreseen in his dreams when he had imagined the 
supplication of Maurice, the heir of the Great House, and had 
pictured the agony he would inflict. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I have my own views on this 
matter. But I do not forbid though I do not allow. I hold 
myself and the future in reserve. This is my position ; and I am 
not to be turned from it.” 

“ And her sorrow?—the pain of this terrible suspense?” said 
Lanfrey. 

“She is a good girl,” replied Yetta’s father quietly. ‘“ She will 
not suffer herself to go into those tornadoes of passion—those 
tempests of sorrow—which it pleases lovers to believe are the only 
fitting expressions of disappointment. I have her in hand. She 
will follow my lead. She will not be unhappy ; and she will hold 
herself in suspense if such is my will.” 

“There you are mistaken,” cried Lanfrey. 

Paston smiled. 

“You think so? I know I am not,” he answered. “Is this 
interviewat an end, Mr. Clinton?” he then said, stopping in his walk 
and facing his victim. ‘ We have said all we have to say, I think 
—thrashed out the straw and winnowed the chaff, and have come 
back to our original starting-point.” Then for his last blow he 
said: “ Had it been your brother, the heir, I might have given a 
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different answer. Clinton is a fine place. It would be an act of 
poetical justice to bestow it on my daughter.” 

“Having heard me to-day, you can scarcely favour my 
brother’s pretensions,” said Lanfrey hotly. 

Paston looked like a living mummy. 

“No?” he said. “I do not quite see it.” 

“ You would make two brothers rivals ? ” 

“Why not, if the one suited my views better than the other ?” 

“ And your daughter, Mr. Carew? ” 

“Would make better business with the elder than the 
younger,” he answered with quiet scorn. 

“At least let me see your daughter before I leave,” said 
Lanfrey. 

Falling as he was, step by step, he felt like one clutching at 
straws for his support. 

“Yes,” said Paston after a pause; “you may see her—in my 
presence.” 

It was giving pain to the only creature he loved, but it was 
a solace to his own pride and hate—and of the two he preferred 
the latter. 

They went into the house, and Paston called Yetta in his clear 
and carrying voice, which, though it was not unmelodious, some- 
how reminded one of a snake’s hiss. 

She came down from her little boudoir upstairs where she 
always lived when not with her father, and whence she had seen, 
but not heard, the interview in the garden. She was pale, 
anxious, her face full of dumb enquiry and unspoken pain. 

“Your father will not let us be engaged,” said Lanfrey before 
Paston could speak. “But I ask you now in his presence—vwill 
you be faithful to your promise and our love ?” 

Yetta looked at her father whose inscrutable face told her 
nothing. He wanted to hear her, unbiassed—to see for himself 
how deep the poison had gone. 

“Yes,” she said, laying her hand in Lanfrey’s, outstretched 
to receive it. “I will be faithful.” 

“ Against my will?” asked Paston quickly. 

“T would not marry against your will, dearest father,” she 
answered; “but I would be faithful to my vow all the same. 
And I will marry no one else—no one but—Lanfrey Clinton.” 

“A passive rebellion, not active,” he said, letting his eyes blaze 
as if with anger for a moment, then filling them with love and 
sorrow and entreaty; “and, because passive, masquerading 
itself as obedience. Have I educated you for this, Yetta ?” 

“Qh father, do not look at me like that!” she cried. “ You 
know that I love you better than my own life—but I love 
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him too!” she added simply ; “and I ne not. be false to him 
any more than to you.’ 

“ And if you have to.choose between. us. in 4% edad now 
but in the end?” hesaid. “I foresee;. I flo not determine. That 
-will be the way things ‘will take.” 

“Let us wait for*that time,” said- Lantrey. “You yourself 
said ‘this, sir—let us, wait.” 

“So be it,” answered Paston. “ On your own head -be your 
wilful]: doom.” 

“No doom ; can come to us if we. hens love and faith,” said 
Lanfrey fervently. “Be faithful, O my darling! and we shall 
conquer everything by time. Only be faithful, and true to your 
word and to me!” 

“T will,” said Yetta solemnly. “If I never see you again ’I 
will be faithful to my word; and you can count on me to the day 
of my death.” 

“Foolish child!” said Paston pityingly. “ Happily lovers’ 
vows are not final, and absence is a famous solvent ! ” 

And with this as the final word they had to be content. Yetta 
had to keep her soul in patient trust, and Lanfrey had to leave 
with death and life together in his heart. All things were 
against them—all, save their love. The forces of life were their 
foes, and their sole support was in Truth and each other. 

At home the ordeal was shorter, sharper, more decisive. When 
Lanfrey told his people what he had done, he dug his own 
grave, at least for the time, and was made dead to the family love. 
He was repudiated and ostracised. He had sinned against the 
Clinton code of honour, and he was held unworthy to take his 
place with the rest. Grace was given him only for the few days 
yet remaining of his covenanted stay, when he must hold himself 
as under a ban until purged of his contempt. Thus the love 
which hed sprung up with the flowers, seemed destined to follow 
the dim fortunes of the dying season and the blighted days— 
having to prove its own vitality and how far it could resist 
the fatal influences surrounding it. The golden thread so swiftly 
spun, was as abruptly held—and if not cut short it was only 
because it was too strong and too complete. 

That night Paston, in a dusky whirlwind of superstitious desire 
and gratified pride, seated at his table, his lean brown hands on 
Planchette, cried out aloud to the Spirits which ever held him 
company : “ Mother! wife! tell me—shall I see my desire on mine 
enemy?” To which his wooden Iris wrote in a bold firm hand 
all across the-paper—“ Yes—yes—yes !” 
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